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Here’s just what you’ve been waiting for—what we’ve been planning 
for and waiting to give you! With this issue PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY seeks 
to become more what you want the voice of your Church to be. The 
magazine has always carried stories of the agencies of the Church at work, 
but we know you've wanted that and more too. Now we’re trying to give 
it to you. 

The editors are thinking of you as family groups, interested and active 
in your Church. You want news, you want to know what is going on 
in the world, a big part of which is centered in your Church. You enjoy 
pictures showing what people are actually doing. You have special interest 
in certain phases of your Church’s work. 

So here it is—a news section, a special picture feature, several articles 
built around a particular church emphasis, youth pages, stories about the 
family, all in addition to reports of your Church at work through its 
various agencies—in this issue and in all the ones to come. 

Learn about evangelism and how effective it has been; find out how 
the Men’s Work in the Church operates; read the story of two Presby- 
terian young people who are active in spite of physical handicaps; con- 
sider the place of Bible reading in your home; give thought to the news 
carried on the last eight pages. Then ask yourself: Do I like it? Do I have 
suggestions or comments or criticisms? Let us hear from you, and we’ll 
try to make the next issues even more what you want. We want to make 
the SuRvEY your magazine! 

The Editors 




















Easter 
Joy 


When tulips lift the garden mold 
And daffodils reveal their gold, 
When Easter lilies find new birth, 





: Photo by 
Then joy and song return to earth. Louis C. Williams 


Afar is winter’s doleful gray 

And nearer is the flowery May, 
When life shall rouse itself to sing 
The mighty anthem of the spring. 


Dear Lord of Beauty, on this day, 
As winter’s night has passed away, 
Renew in us Thy wondrous peace 
And bid all hate and clamor cease. 


In friendly gardens let us find 

The blessing of a quiet mind; 

In every heart dark doubt destroy 

As now we hail the Easter joy. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark 
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You Will Be 
Interested In 


e The special evangelism articles mak- 
ing up the lead section of this issue. 
In these articles churches will read 
how several other churches have suc- 
cessfully carried out programs of visi- 
tation evangelism under the leadership 
of lay members of the church. During 
the special period for evangelism in 
the Church during March many local 
congregations will want ideas gleaned 
from these stories for their visitation 
programs. 






































e More news about the Birthday Ob- 
jective for the Women of the Church 
for 1951 found in “Leisure’s a Novelty 
for Women.” 


e The first in a series of monthly 
stories for and about the youth of the 
Church told in Dr, Lapsley’s account 
of two crippled but active youth— 
“Crutches and Wheel Chairs Didn’t 
Stop Them!” 


e The latest relief reports from Eu- 
rope, brought back to the Survey by 
Paul Freeland, Secretary of Overseas 
Relief and Inter-Church Aid, and told 
in “We Need Their Courage.” 


e “Presbyterian Men Working” a pic- 
torial accounting of how Men’s Work 
functions throughout the Church. 


e The Easter story for the year— 
“Easter Sunrise Service at Natural 
Bridge,” by Robert A. Lapsley, Jr. 


e Miss Florence Root’s “Korean 
Diary,” only one of several interesting 
features in the News section which is 
appearing for the first time in this 
issue. 


e The articles on Christian Higher 
Education which will make up the 
lead section of the April Survey. 


e This month’s cover—R.N.S. photo. 
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The Value of 
Planning the Work 
and Working the Plan 


By J. A. Nisbet * 


The Presbyterian Church of Olivia, 
North Carolina, is a church of some 
250 members. It is located in a purely 
rural community, composed largely 
of farmers and tenant croppers. Serv- 
ing an area of about 70 square miles, 
the church owns and operates two 
buses which cover 200 miles a Sunday 
to bring its people to church. 

The visitation program in the 
church was planned and carried on 
immediately preceding a week of 
evangelistic services. For several Sun- 
days prior to the program a. pamphlet 
on evangelism, secured from the As- 
sembly’s Division of Evangelism, was 
inserted in each church bulletin. An- 
nouncements of the visitation pro- 
gram were made from the pulpit and 
appeared in the weekly bulletin. The 
congregation was asked to share in 
the endeavor particularly by remem- 
bering the work in prayer. Also large 
posters on evangelism were placed 
about the church. 

The church roll was studied with a 
view to selecting for the visitation 
the names of those best suited for 
this work. The pastor himself visited 
each of these people, explained the 
program, informed them that they had 
been selected to render this service, 
and asked them to serve as visitors in 
the program. The response was grati- 
fying, and each signed a Visitation 
Agreement card. 


* Pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Olivia, 
North Carolina. 
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A thorough check was made in the 
Sunday school to secure for the pros- 
pect list the names of those in attend- 
ance who were not professing Chris- 
tians, and the names of the parents of 
children attending Sunday school 
who had never made a decision for 
Christ. From other sources informa- 
tion on prospective members was se- 
cured until the prospect list numbercd 
130. 

The pastor, with some assistance, ar- 
ranged the prospect cards on which 
information was given about those to 
be visited. Consideration was taken 
with reference to those who seemed 
best suited to seek decisions from the 
particular prospects. The young 
people’s team, for example, called on 
those of their own age and interests. 
Five or six calls were placed in each 
team’s envelope. 

The program was carried out as out- 
lined in the “Visitation Evangelism 
Manual.” The Sunday afternoon meet- 
ting was held at three o'clock, at 
which time an outstanding layman 
brought an inspirational message to 
the group, and this was followed by 
a period of instruction conducted by 
the pastor. Supper was served by the 
Women of the Church each evening, 
Monday through Thursday, at 6:30 
p-m., at which time the pastor gave 
instructions to the workers, the period 
closing with questions and answers. At 
7:15 the teams went out for their 
visits and returned around nine 
o’clock to make their reports. The re- 
sults in decisions were tabulated on a 
blackboard, followed by a sharing of 
experiences of the evening. 

Out of the 130 prospects visited 
(none under 16 being asked for de- 
cisions unless other members of the 
family were also contacted), 15 de- 
cisions were made to transfer their 
church membership and 12 professed 
their faith in Christ. During the 
evangelistic services which followed 
two others joined by transfer and 15 
more on profession. The last night of 
the meeting had been designated as 
“Membership Night” and at that time 
43 persons united with the church. 
The pastor baptized twenty, many of 
them older adults. 

An intangible result lay in the fact 
that the group of workers who had 
participated in the program became 
a strong prayer group which earnestly 
sought God’s richest blessing upon 
the services which followed. 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 














The men took the lead in 





By John E. Richards * 


Venturing in Evangelism 


The First Presbyterian Church of 
Columbus, Georgia, had been having 
a Visitation Evangelism program for 
two years when the decision was made 
to join with the other Presbyterian 
churches of the community in a united 
effort. There were seventy-five mem- 
bers who received instruction and 
went out to visit. During the four 
nights of visiting, one hundred and 
forty decisions were received, most of 
whom were to unite with one of the 
four Presbyterian churches. Fifty of 
these decisions were by profession of 
faith. All four of the churches were 
greatly stimulated by the program, 
and the visitors received inspiration 
and benefit from their experience. It 
is an interesting fact that approxi- 
mately one half of the visitors were 
doing this type of work for the first 
time. 

The success of the program was 
greatly benefited by the spirit of co- 
operation which exists between the 
churches in this community. The sup- 
pers were served every evening at the 
First Presbyterian Church, where all 
of the visitors received the instruc- 
tions. Then they went out to visit for 
their respective churches, using pros- 
pect lists which had been prepared by 
the pastors of the various churches. 








* Faster of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Columbus, Georgia. 


The First Church followed the Visi- 
tation Evangelism with a nine-day 
meeting under the leadership of Dr. 
Gipsy Smith, Jr. This meeting did 
not produce the new members that the 
visitation had, but it was most bene- 
ficial in the stimulating of those who 
were already Christians and in invigo- 
rating the spiritual life of the church. 

This revival was sponsored by the 
Men’s Club of the church. The men, 
becoming increasingly aware of the 
importance and opportunities in the 
field of evangelism, assumed the en- 
tire responsibility for putting on the 
nine-day evangelistic meeting. Their 
success in this program was far ahead 
of what could have been achieved by 
the pastor and officers working alone. 

Planning was begun eight months 
in advance of the date set for the 
meeting. The men did not overlook 
the fact that the mechanical and spirit- 
ual preparation for evangelistic serv- 
ices are an essential part of the pro- 
gram. Incidentally, we believe that it 
is wasting valuable time and energy to 
attempt to have a revival in a field 
which has not been thoroughly plowed 
and prepared. Let the seed fall on 
good ground! 

Toward this end the club established 
the following sub-committees: adver- 
tising, attendance, finance, floral deco- 
rations, music, nursery, prayer meet- 


The story of a church which has become prospect conscious 


The Church That Visitation Evangelism Built 


By E. Bert Wilkinson * 


In October of 1929, a Sunday school 
was started in the Lemira School in an 
industrial area of Sumter, South Caro- 
lina. It was under the direction of Mr. 
John Montgomery, an elder of the 
Sumter Presbyterian Church, and Rev. 
John M. Wells, pastor of the church. 
The Sunday school made progress and 
met a vital need in the life of the com- 
munity for many years. During the 
time that the Rev. John Talmage 


* Formerly assistant pastor of the First 
Church, Sumter, S. C., now pastor of the newly- 
organized Pitts Presbyterian Church, Sumter. 
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served as the mission pastor of the 
Sumter Church, preaching services 
were held following the Sunday school 
in the afternoon. The Rev. H. T. 
Bridgman came in 1944 and continued 
this service. Members were received 
into the chapel and much good will 
was created for the future of the 
work. 

In October 1947, when the writer 
took over the work, there were about 
sixty members on the roll. We con- 
tinued to meet in the afternoons for 
Sunday school and preaching. Most of 


ings, personal workers, speakers and 
ushers. The specific duties of each 
committee were listed, and the men 
executed them with enthusiasm and 
efficiency. Dr. Smith stated that in the 
many years of his work as an evange- 
list this was the first service in which 
he had participated where the men of 
the church sponsored the entire pro- 
gram. 

These special evangelistic preaching 
services began two weeks after the 
close of the visitation program. At the 
first meeting of the revival thirty-one 
were received into the church, this 
being about half of those won for this 
particular church during the visita- 
tion. We do not feel that our evange- 
listic emphasis should be either mass 
evangelism or personal evangelism, it 
is not a matter of “either/or,” but 
“both/and.” For both programs the 
men did the work! 

This is just one of the club’s many 
projects, but one member remarked, 
“Putting on these meetings alone justi- 
fies the existence of the Men’s Club.” 
It does something for men when they 
win souls for Christ and His Church. 
It does something for men when they 
sponsor a series of meetings where 
each evening they feel the presence 
of the Holy Spirit as their church is 
packed with people worshiping God 
in spirit and in truth. 


the Sunday-school teachers were from 
the Sumter Church, with our adult 
class teacher coming from the Baptist 
Church. Construction was begun on 
the sanctuary, the first unit, in late 
May of 1948. During the summer we 
worked toward getting our own Sun- 
day-school teachers, so that we could 
have morning Sunday school and wor- 
ship services. 

In June of 1948, the Rev. Cecil 
Thompson of Columbia Theological 
Seminary came to Lemira for a week 
of preaching services. Nineteen people 














were added to the rolls of the church, 
nine by profession of faith, one by 
transfer from the Methodist Church 
and nine from the Baptist Church. 
This gave us a good nucleus with 
which to work. 

Over seventy people signed a pe- 
tition presented to Harmony Presby- 
tery in the fall for the organization of 
a church in the Lemira community. 
The first service was held in the new 
sanctuary October 10, 1948. Just about 
this same time a Visitation Evangelism 
Program was carried on by the officers 
and a few other selected men of the 
chapel. As a result of this program 
forty-five people united with the 
chapel. 

On the second Sunday of November 
1948, a Commission of Harmony Pres- 
bytery organized the Lemira Presby- 
terian Chapel into the Lemira Presby- 
terian Church. One hundred and 
thirty-seven members, whose member- 
ships were in Lemira Chapel, were 
transferred by the Sumter Church to 
the Lemira Church. This did not rep- 
resent colonization on the part of the 
Sumter Church, for only one or two 
members had been members of that 
church before uniting with Lemira 
Chapel. 

The first Sunday in January 1949, 
morning Sunday school and preaching 
services began. Now all the teachers 


except the one of the adult class came 
from the Lemira Church. 

In line with the request of the Synod 
of South Carolina, Lemira Church 
conducted a Visitation Evangelism 
Campaign in April. At that time there 
were twenty-seven people who united 
with the church. 

As a climax of Church Loyalty 
Month in January 1950, the officers 
again made a home Visitation Evange- 
lism Campaign and secured twenty- 
eight decisions to unite with the 
church. 

Along with others who have been 
received into the church, our mem- 
bership now stands at about two hun- 
dred. This will make Lemira the 
eighth largest church in the Presby- 
tery. 

In studying the list of people who 
have come into the Lemira Church 
during the last three years, it is inter- 
esting to note that there have not 
been over a half-dozen from the Pres- 
byterian Church. We have received a 
large number from the Methodist and 
Baptist Churches, but most of our 
people have come by profession of 
faith, and those who come by pro- 
fession of faith are not altogether chil- 
dren and young people. We receive 
quite a number of adults on profes- 
sion of faith and baptism. This church, 
then, is one where the Presbyterian 











Church has a strong group of believers 
who are rendering a fine service to 
the Kingdom of God and who have 
come to us largely from other de- 
nominations and from the ranks of the 
unconverted. 

Our men are working on this all the 
time. Wherever they have contact 
with other men, they are talking with 
them about Christ and encouraging 
them to unite with the church. So 


when the period of visitation evange- 
lism comes around, they are merely 
reaping the harvest from the sowing 
which they have been doing for 
months. 

One of the fine things about this 
type of evangelism is that it gives the 
men such a sense of accomplishment. 
They feel that they have had a real 
part in the progress of their church. 
Our men are so enthusiastic about 


IT DOESN’T TAKE LONG FOR A GOOD IDEA TO SPREAD! 


The Contagion of Fruitiul Evangelism 


The First Presbyterian Church of 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky, is a federated 
church, the result of a union of the 
U. S. and U. S. A. churches some ten 
years ago. On the edge of town there 
was a need for a church, so a new 
chapel was built by the labor of mem- 
bers of the Men’s Bible Class of the 
First Church and residents of the sec- 
tion. Soon there was an average at- 
tendance of thirty at the evening 
church service, and a few more at the 
afternoon Sunday-school service. 

At a meeting of the session of the 
First Church after the two commis- 
sioners to the General Assemblies had 
returned, informal reports were made 
to the group. By coincidence elders 
from this church had been selected to 
represent both the U. S. and U. S. A. 
presbyteries to which the church be- 
longed, at the General Assembly meet- 
ings at Montreat and Buffalo respec- 
tively. In their reports, these elders 
stressed the emphasis placed by both 
churches on visitation evangelism, and 
after some discussion it was decided 
to have a visitation evangelism cam- 
paign starting as soon as practicable. 
The commissioner to the U. S. Gen- 
eral Assembly had attended the spe- 
cial meeting of those interested in 
evangelism and was greatly impressed 
by the presentation of Mr. Nat Reiney 
of Lewisburg, Tennessee. So this elder 
suggested that Mr. Reiney be asked 
to speak to the men of the First 
Church at a supper meeting. 

Mr. Reiney spoke to about fifty 
men, telling them in an inspiring man- 


* Layman in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Hopkinsville, Kentucky. 
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ner about visitation evangelism and 
how it had worked in his church. 
When he was through, cards were 
passed to those present, and each was 
invited to express his willingness to 
work on visitation evangelism and to 
turn his card over to the pastor then 
or later. Six of those present agreed 
to go out and call, and several others 
expressed varying degrees of interest 
and fears about their ability to call ef- 
fectively. After talking to those who 
expressed interest and others who were 
unable to attend the meeting, the 
pastor secured twelve who were will- 
ing to make the calls. 

At the next meeting of the session, 
it was decided to have the visitation 
program, and the pastor, the Rev. R. 
J. Hunter, Jr., was asked to serve as 
instructor of the workers. It was also 
decided to have as many as possible of 
those who were to do the calling to 
meet informally every afternoon for 
prayer. At one of these meetings it 
was decided to confine the first calls 
to those who might be interested in 
becoming members of the new chapel. 

The first visitation started with a 
supper meeting, after which the work- 
ers went out and returned with thir- 
teen prospects, represented either by 
signed commitment cards or almost 
certain assurances. Return calls on 
those missed brought the number up 
to sixteen to be received on Member- 
ship Sunday. At that time, the session 
of the First Church went out to the 
chapel, and when the invitation was 
given, twenty persons signified their 
intention to join the church. These 
were received by the session in open 





visitation evangelism that after we set 
a date for the program to get under 
way, they start lining up their pros- 
pects. They have become “prospect” 
conscious. They are constantly look- 
ing for other people to try to interest 
in the church. 

I think it can be truly said that the 
Lemira Church is “The Church That 
Visitation Evangelism Built.” 


By W. G. Duncan Ill* 


meeting, partially for educational pur- 
poses, since none of those received 
had Presbyterian backgrounds. All 
were adults, and eleven were bap- 
tized. Afterward one couple pre- 
sented their infant daughter for 
baptism. Most of the transfers of 
membership were at one time mem- 
bers of rural Baptist and Methodist 
churches, which they were no longer 
able to attend. The average attend- 
ance at the chapel jumped from thirty 
to ninety-five and the Sunday school 
to approximately one hundred. 

The following month the same visit- 
ation teams went out to work for 
members in the First Church. On the 
Sunday set aside as Membership Sun- 
day, seventeen adults united with the 
church, eight by baptism. This was 
made a very joyous occasion by hav- 
ing the members of the visitation teams 
go to the front of the church with 
the new members, to make the intro- 
ductions and to put them at ease. It 
was an unforgettable meeting. 

The enthusiasm of the First Church 
was contagious and the Cumberland 
Presbyterians invited the pastor of the 
First Church over to speak to their 
men. As a result they went out on a 
visitation that resulted in ten to twelve 
additions to their church. Not to be 
outdone the Christian church went 
out a week later and added thirty to 
their membership. Thus, as a result 
of Mr. Reiney’s talk in Hopkinsville, 
about eighty members were added to 
the various churches, a new and 
promising Presbyterian church was 
launched, and church spirit is at a new 
peak. 
























By Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr.* 


Evangelism is concerned with the 
Evangel, the Good News of God in 
Christ for man’s redemption. It is the 
presentation and communication of 
the Gospel to all mankind. It is sig- 
nificant, therefore, that “evangelism” 
is staging a comeback and is once 
again in good and respectable standing 
in the religious vocabulary. The resto- 
ration and revival of the word, with all 
that it implies, is one of the more 
hopeful signs of contemporary Protes- 
tantism. 

At the present time we seem once 
more to be poised on the threshold of 
a great evangelistic period of Christian 
history. Evidence of this is found in 
the aroused attitude of the traditional 
churches which fear for their exist- 
ence and the continuance of the 
Christian witness as the onslaughts of 
secularism and religious indifferent- 
ism make their inroads upon the 
Church. . . . In America, where the 
statistics of church membership are 
encouraging, practically every large 
Protestant denomination is engaged in 
a program of evangelism, and church- 
men are not willing to equate numeri- 
cal strength with vital Christianity. 
We have not yet moved into the new 
period of .evangelism, but the Church 
Is expectant with a sense of urgency. 


The Expanding Dimensions of 
Evangelism 


It is the element of crisis in con- 
temporary Christianity that raises 
anew the whole question of evange- 
lism—its nature, its purpose, its meth- 
ods, and its message. . . . Evangelism 
must be in touch with the temper of 
the times if it is to be realistic, and its 
methods must change with the times if 
it is to be effective. 

The changes that have taken place 

nd Professor of Systematic Theology, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 
This article is a condensation of Chapter V, 
“The Evangelistic Perspective,” from Dr. Kerr’s 
new book, Positive Protestantism, An Interpre- 
tatton of the Gospel (Copyright 1950). It has 
been reprinted in this condensed form with the 


rmission of the publisher, The Westminster 
ress, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Evangelistic Perspective 


in recent years, which lie behind the 
reawakened sense of the cruciality 
and urgency of evangelism, may be 
set down in a series of propositions: 
(1) The task of evangelism until very 
recent times has been generally re- 
garded as the special vocation of 
selected individuals or groups, while 
today it is commonly agreed that 
evangelism is the prime responsibility 
of all who call themselves Christian 
and of all churches that profess the 
Gospel. (2) Evangelism is now seen 
to be, not merely one of the ways in 
which the Church witnesses to the 
Gospel, but the way and the only 
way. . Evangelism is not one of 
many jobs that the Church has to do 
but the only one that can possibly 
justify any other interests it may have. 
(3) The recognition of this responsi- 
bility has been rightly conceived as 
the major concern of the ecumenical 
movement. Evangelism is the business 
of all the churches in their program 
of co-operation and union and in their 
efforts to meet with a united front the 
peculiar problems of our day. (4) 
One of these problems that particu- 
larly affects the Church is the grow- 
ing realization that this is a post- 
Christian or unchristian age. The 
churches of the West, once so strong 
and confident, are now aware of the 
fact that in many ways they have not 
made so great an impression upon 
society as they thought. Church mem- 
bership in many lands has dwindled 
and the voice of the Church is not 
heeded as it once was. Evangelism, 
therefore, becomes in this situation a 
matter of existential importance. (5) 
This means that the older distinction 
between a pastoral ministry and a 
prophetic ministry must be aban- 
doned. There can be only one min- 
istry—evangelism. ... (6) As Kierke- 
gaard has shown us, the Church in a 
so-called Christian society may be in 
special need of evangelism because 
“the greater number of people in 
Christendom only i — themselves 
to be Christians.” . . . (7) This means 





that the first step in evangelism is not 
the “outreach” of the Church but the 
inward conversion of the Church it- 
self to the Gospel. 


A Charter for Evangelism 


The word that best describes the 
evangelistic problem of the present is 
“perspective.” Just as a landscape 
painter must contrive to group to- 
gether on his canvas the relative posi- 
tions, sizes, and distances of the ob- 
jects he wishes to portray, so too the 
evangelistic problem is one of group- 
ing together the contemporary world 
situation, the strategy and mediums 
for communicating the Gospel, and 
the essential nature and content of the 
message to be transmitted. As in 
painting, so too in evangelism, the 
important requirement is a point of 
viewing to determine what needs to 
be foreshortened, what needs to be 
magnified, and how the several parts 
can be related to each other. 

What would the outlines of an 
evangelistic perspective look like? 
What evangelistic point of viewing 
would give meaning and purpose to 
all our ideals and hopes for a more 
vital and extended Christian witness? 
Taking into account the peculiar 
problems that beset us, and recogniz- 
ing the tension between a changeless 
Evangel and a changing evangelism, 
what basic affirmations can we make 
as the point of departure for an evan- 
gelistic perspective? Three, at least, 
can be ventured. 

1. Evangelism is a divine impera- 
tive. Evangelism is not an optional or 
voluntary occupation in which a few 
interested persons engage. It is a man- 
date for all laid down by Christ him- 
self. “Go into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to the whole crea- 
tion.”* . . . To preach the Gospel to 
all creatures was not one thing among 
many that he said; it was the divine 

* This and other Scripture quotatidns from the 
Revised Standard Version of the New Testa- 
ment were copyrighted, 1946, by the Interna- 


tional Council of Religious Education and are 
used by permission. 
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summons to make known all that he 
said. 

The New Testament takes this di- 
vine decree for granted. It never 
argues about evangelism, as to 
whether it is a good thing to do or 
even why it should be undertaken at 
all. Paul speaks of his apostleship and 
his mission to the Gentiles as if he had 
no choice in the matter. “Paul, a serv- 
ant of Jesus Christ, called to be an 
apostle, set apart for the gospel of 
God... .”* He is not a volunteer; he 
is a conscript. He does not choose to 
preach the Gospel because he thinks 
it is a good thing to do; he is a stew- 
ard of the mysteries of God. 

The New Testament incentive for 
evangelism must be the motivation for 
all our schemes and plans. . . . Let it 
never be forgotten that the reason for 
evangelism is our Lord’s command- 
ment, and not any ulterior values that 
it may achieve. The purpose of evan- 
gelism is not political, economic, so- 
cial, or even ecclesiastical. The Gospel 
is good news, and a divine require- 
ment is laid upon us to spread the 
news. If we answer that summons 
and make the Gospel known in all its 
potency and relevancy, we may be 
sure that it will have social and politi- 
cal reverberations throughout the 
world. 

2. Evangelism implies a basic re- 
versal of values. Evangelism is not 
the perpetuating of the status quo. 
To evangelize does not mean td plant 
Western Christendom in Eastern soil. 
When the Christian believer witnesses 
to the Gospel, it is not his faith that 
he offers for imitation. The world 
mission of the Church is not the 
spread of cultural principles. To take 
the Gospel to the heathen, whether at 
home or abroad, is not to appeal to 
the best that all men know or to en- 
hance their best with Christian in- 
sights. Evangelism requires a right- 
about-face, a revolution in life and 
thought, an upsetting of inherited 
values and acquired characteristics. 

The New Testament speaks with 
one voice that the Gospel changes 
things around in a radical way. It 
speaks of repentance, rebirth, redemp- 
tion. It speaks of a mew command- 
ment, a mew creature, a mew man, a 
new and living way, a mew heaven 
and a mew earth, a mew name, a mew 
song—it is, indeed, a mew Testament. 
“If any one is in Christ, he is a new 
creation; the old has passed away, be- 
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hold, the new has come.” (R.s.v.) 

The big obstacle toward evangelism 
is not only that we are confused about 
what the Gospel is and how we are to 
communicate it to others, but that we 
show so little evidence of what the 
Gospel has done to us. To say that 
there is not much difference between 
the outward appearance of a Christian 
and a non-Christian in so-called Chris- 
tian countries is not so much a com- 
pliment to the non-Christian as an in- 
dictment of the Christian. The New 
Testament definition of the Christian 
is one who has died and been raised 
from the dead. He is a new man in 
Christ. 

3. Evangelism is between time and 
eternity. We are not so confident to- 
day about evangelism as the genera- 
tion of young people who banded to- 
gether under the rallying cry, “The 
evangelization of the world in this 
generation.” Perhaps we are too timid. 
John R. Mott, who began his long and 
distinguished career under that ban- 
ner, thinks that the slogan has been 
misunderstood. It does not mean the 
converting of everyone to Christi- 
anity in one generation, but making it 
possible for everyone to hear and re- 
spond to the Gospel. It does not mean 
that it can be done but that it ought 
to be done. Well, it was not done, it 
has not been done, and the question 
arises, Can it ever be done? How 
much can we expect from evange- 
lism? Have we a right to anticipate a 
world-wide Christianity that would 
be something more than the extension 
of Western culture? How does evan- 
gelism fit into our interpretation of 
history? Does history have a meaning, 
a goal, a telos toward which we are 
moving? Is the evangelization of the 
world an event that will sometime 
take place in history or at the end of 
history? Or is that only a wistful 
hope, an ideal, a far-off divine event? 
Must we look to the Second Coming 
of Christ, the end and finis of history 
before the kingdoms of this world be- 
come “the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ” (R.s.v.)? 

This is a parable of the perennial 
tension between time and eternity 
that is so confusing for those who 
want a simple answer to the issues of 
the Christian faith in terms either of 
this world or of the next. But the 
New Testament tells us that we live 
between the times. God the Eternal 
has come into time in Jesus Christ. 


The Kingdom i is here, but it awaits its 
consummation. We are raised with 
Christ, but we look toward the last 
day. We must preach the Gospel to 
all nations, but Christ will return to 
fulfill what he has begun. There is no 
easy solution to this apparent contra- 
diction, and we shall do well to take it 
as it is and try to see what the dialec- 
tic of time and eternity can teach us. 

Perspective is an essential require- 
ment for evangelism, but it is not it- 
self evangelism. A point of viewing is 
necessary as a point of departure, but 
evangelism is the rough-and-tumble 
work of spreading the Gospel. It is 
possible to talk about evangelism so 
much that one neglects to evan- 
gems... 

It is at this point that Protestantism 
can make its own distinctive contribu- 
tion to the task of evangelism. The 
Protestant doctrine of the priesthood 
of all believers is not only an ecclesi- 
astical principle but an evangelistic re- 
sponsibility and opportunity. Rightly 
understood, it could become the dy- 
namic motivation of the rising tide 
of “lay” Christianity and release a 
latent reservoir of evangelistic wit- 
ness. . . . One reason why this basic 
but neglected doctrine has not re- 
ceived its proper recognition is that it 
is so often understood as tending in 
the direction of Protestant individ- 
ualism. It is interpreted to mean that 
everyone is his own priest. There is 
truth in this, of course, but what 
needs to be emphasized is that the 
doctrine was associated in the minds 
of the Reformers with the Church, 
and not with individual freedom or 
independence. Thus, it would be 
more accurate to call it the doctrine 
of the common priesthood of be- 
lievers, for the Reformers meant, not 
merely that each man is his own 
priest, but that each is his neighbor’s 
priest; we are all priests within the 
fellowship of Christ’s Church, with 
the responsibilities as well as the pre- 
rogatives of the priest. 

From the Protestant point of view, 
therefore, we are all in this business of 
evangelism together. There are no 
exceptions to the divine imperative. 
We need not all go out to the utter- 
most parts of the world, but we are to 
spread the Gospel by word and act 
and example wherever we are. Such a 
common commitment would be the 
surest way to revive the glory and the 
power of Protestantism. 
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There is much we have to share with Europeans, but 


We Need Their Courage! 


Rev. Paul B. Freeland, the Secretary of Overseas Relief and Inter-Church 
Aid for the Presbyterian Church, U.S., returned to this country in December 
after nearly two months in Europe, where he studied what the churches 
there are doing and surveyed the need for material, financial, and 


spiritual aid. He visited in Germany, Italy, and France. This article gives 
some of his observations of the trip. 





Top, Children coming out from a barracks church which was a gift from the World 
Council of Churches. Notice the ruins of the old church in the background. 
Bottom, “Agape,” the international youth center at Prali, Italy. 


By Paul B. Freeland 


The situation in Europe, war-torn 
and weakened by secular paganism 
and Communism, is grave. Hope of 
the survival of the Christian Church 
in the face of such formidable foes is 
nevertheless encouraging, in spite of 
the poverty among church people and 
the loss of countless houses of wor- 
ship and other buildings. The courage 
of the pastors and people to resist all 
efforts to make the Church subser- 
vient to political ideologies, their de- 
votion to Christ and the preaching of 
His Gospel, and their determination 
to rebuild from the ruins, are heart- 
ening factors in the church life of 
Europe. 

The best summary of my observa- 
tions while abroad can be made by 
telling you first of the story of a 
friend of mine. Seventeen years after 
I had e4first met him I saw Rev. Carl 
Herlyn again. He is now the pastor of 
the Reformed Church in Rinteln, 
Germany, one of hundreds of such 
ministers throughout Europe, but be- 
cause his story reflects so many of 
the aspects of recent developments 
among Protestants on this continent, 
I would like to tell it to you as he 
gave it to me. 

We first knew each other at New 
College, Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1933, 
when we were both students there. At 
that time Hitler was just coming into 
power, and Carl first thought that he 
was the right leader for his country, 
but when Hitler sought to under- 
mine Christianity and subdue the 
Church, he changed his mind. Carl 
became a part of the “Confessing 
Church,” one of that courageous 
group of Christians that would not 
bow the knee to Hitler, acknowledg- 
ing only Jesus Christ as their Lord, of 
which Martin Niemdller is the best 
known in America. Carl was brought 
three times before the Gestapo for 
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questioning because of his stand 
against Hitler. On one of these oc- 
casions he said, “I am not afraid, you 
can do with me as you want. If you 
intend to kill me I am ready. One of 
my ancestors was a French Huguenot 
who was beheaded because of his faith 
and loyalty to Christ. Jesus Christ is 
the only Lord of my life, too, and I 
am not afraid to die for him.” He was 
not harmed by the Gestapo. 

During World War II Carl was a 
soldier in the German Army. He was 
captured by the Americans and was 
for four years a prisoner in France. 
Learning that he was a minister, the 
camp authorities placed him in charge 
of religious affairs for the prisoners. 
Food was scarce—three hundred and 
fifty men died of starvation in this 
camp; Carl also came near to dying of 
hunger, but a CARE package from 
America saved his life. 

Upon his release from prison in 
1948 he came to his present pastorate 
in northwestern Germany. On his 
arrival there were only twenty people 
who attended divine worship. Now 
the number has increased to a hun- 
dred or more. The increase can 
largely be attributed to the spirit of 
the pastor and the splendid program 
of activities which he developed for 
youth and laymen. But the work of 
the church is carried on under the 


handicap of the poverty of his mem- 
bers who receive low wages and are 
able to give but little. The average 
offering at the church service is only 
$3.00. My friend invited me to spend 
the night, but if I had accepted it 
would have been embarrassing—he 








Top right, A typical “Notkirche” showing interior. Forty-eight war. It has been remodeled for the church’s use. Lower right, 
of these have been built in Germany. The inscription reads, Provence Church, Marseilles, France, showing overflow con- 
“Glory to God in the highest.” Lower left, The Reformed gregation. Southern Presbyterians have given $5,000 for the 
Church in Frankfurt, Germany, was totally destroyed in the erection of an adequate building. 
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had no extra room! There are four 
refugee families living in the manse 
in addition to the pastor and his 
family. 

This narrative illustrates several 
points about the Protestant church in 
Furope. Each is important and needs 
to be kept in mind as our Church 
seeks to be a neighbor to our brethren 
there. Let us be reminded that they 
are our brothers, for the Reformed 
Churches in Germany, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and elsewhere are all 
Calvinistic and essentially Presby- 
terian. They are loval to Christ and 
his work, evangelistic in spirit, and 
continue to maintain a Christian wit- 
ness which is enormously valuable. 
This they do in spite of the fact that 
their people are = and as a result 
are unable adequately to support the 
Church. In France, for instance, many 
pastors receive only forty or fifty dol- 
lars a month and have no means of 
transportation to visit their scattered 
congregations. 

There are many healthy signs of 
life in the churches. In recent years 
youth activities have been emphasized 
as never before. At Prali, Italy, for in- 
stance, the youth center known as 
Agape is nearing completion. Here 
conferences are held for young people 
from many European countries and 
America. It has been one of the finan- 
cial objectives of our own young 
people for 1950-51. Another encour- 
aging fact is that laymen’s activities 
are receiving greater emphasis in the 
program and life of the church. 

Mention has already been made of 
the refugee families living in the 
manse at Rinteln. This is sympto- 
matic of the greatest problem in Eu- 
rope—the refugees. In Germany alone 
there are twelve million of them, an 
appalling number, and there are 
countless thousands in France, Italy, 
and other Western European coun- 
tries. Where have they come from? 
From the Eastern countries which are 
now behind the “Iron Curtain.” They 
are still coming, at the rate of a 
thousand per day. They constitute a 
serious economic and religious prob- 
lem which it will take vears to solve. 
Southern Presbyterians are helping 
the World Council of Churches to 
bring a Christian ministry to many of 
them. 

Fortunately the church at Rinteln 
was not physically damaged by war, 
but there are thousands of others 
which were. To enable congregations 
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One of the millions of refugees in Germany. She is from East Germany and is unem- 
ployed. She spends her time spinning wool supplied by Christian friends from abroad. 


to have a place of worship in such 
emergencies an ingenious new type of 
building has been devised. It is called 
a “Notkirche,” meaning literally an 
“Emergency Church.” The walls are 
built by the congregation out of rub- 


ble from ruins, the roof and _ its 
wooden supports being an ecumenical 
gift from churches in America, Switz- 
erland, and other countries. Not only 
has the war destroyed church build- 
ings, but it has also affected the sem- 
inaries and other institutions of the 


churches. Our Church, through its 
Overseas Relief and Inter-Church Aid 
Department, is helping to replace the 
building of the Reformed Preachers 
Seminary at Wuppertal, Germany, an 
important educational institution 
which was entirely destroyed by 
bombs in 1943. It is imperative that 
this and other schools of similar na- 
ture be strengthened, in order that 
ministers and church leaders be pre- 
pared for the present and future use- 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Brazilian Vignettes 


His Servant Need Have No Fear 


José Paranaiba raised his rifle to 
his shoulder, gazing carefully along 
the well-polished barrel. With a grunt 
of satisfaction he dropped the oily rag 
to the floor, swung his rifle under his 
arm and slouched out the door, mut- 
tering, “I guess this will fix him. No 
foreign ‘padre’ is going to influence 
my wife to become a crente (be- 
liever), a follower of this Jesus, and 
defy me!” 

At that moment, the weary mission- 
ary ran his battered old car onto the 
barge anchored on the banks of the 
Rio Sao Francisco. At his call, the 
ferryman came shuffling down the 
palm-lined bank, and upon recogniz- 
ing his passenger, excitedly said, “You 
must not cross the river again. José 
Paranaiba has sworn to shoot you on 
sight because you have encouraged 
his wife to become a Christian in de- 
fiance of his orders. I dare not take 
you over.” 

The “barqueiro” peered about anx- 
iously as the barge neared the other 
shore, for the missionary had insisted 
that he must continue his journey as 
believers were gathering at the out- 
posts and preaching points awaiting 
the all-too-rare visit of the pastor of 
this vast field in the interior of Brazil. 
With a hurried farewell and a prom- 
ise to carry out the final “just in case” 
instructions given him, the ferryman 
poled his way to the safety of the 
other shore. 

Quickly three waiting figures 
blocked the path, as the old car la- 
bored through the ruts of the badly 
washed road. “Pastor,” cried one, 
“we've walked twenty-five miles to 
meet you and guide you by another 
road so you can avoid the assassin 
who waits for you in ambush.” And 
again, “the God of Daniel” spared 
His servant. 


“God Will Supply Our Needs” 


Lica was just a country girl, reared 
in one of the countless rural sections 
of Brazil where the Gospel has never 


* Evangelistic missionary in Brazil. 
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been preached. When her young hus- 
band became desperately ill, they 
brought him by ox cart to the near- 
est village for treatment, but in a few 
weeks Joao died. Lica was left with 
four children to feed. She believed the 
man who promised to provide for 
them but found herself abandoned 
when her baby was but a few weeks 
old. Then came a wealthy fazendeiro 
who established her in a better house 
and granted her every whim. But 
something was w rong—terribly 
wrong. Material security brought no 
peace of mind, and a great unrest 
filled Lica’s soul. A neighbor invited 
her to the little evangelical church 
that she might come to know Jesus, 
“whom to know is life eternal.” Soon 
Lica was a regular, though secret, at- 
tendant at all meetings. When accused 
of going to “the house of the devil” 
and given her choice of stopping this 
practice or being thrown in the street, 
Lica courageously refused to deny 
Christ, saying “God will supply our 
needs.” 

Lica’s radiant testimony as she says, 
“We may often go hungry but we 
wouldn’t swap what we have now for 
all we ever had before,” is shared by 
her children, who came to know and 
love Jesus, too. Even comparative 
strangers stop by the dirt-floored, 
grass-roofed hut to ask, “Lica, what 
happened to you—you’re so differ- 
ent?” Although she cannot read, 
Lica’s Bible is her treasured posses- 
sion, and she says, “I never let anyone 
come here without asking if they can 
read. If they say ‘yes,’ then I tell them 
the passages I want them to read to 
me. I hear the Word of God—and 
they hear too,” she adds with a win- 
some smile. 

Never shall we forget the night this 
child in Christ made her public pro- 
fession of faith, holding in her arms 
little white Terezinha while little 
black Pedro clung to her skirts. She 
promised to bring these illegitimate 
children up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord, and we believe 
she will be faithful to her promise. 
She challenges us, this Lica who dares 
to be “different.” 


By Mrs. Stephen J. Sloop * 


The Freeing of an Imprisoned Soul 


Hard and cold were the iron bars 
he gripped. Hard and cold was the 
face that sulked in the gathering dusk 
of the prison cell. But harder and 
colder still was the heart of the man 
who railed against life as he waited 
for the coming of his lawyer. José 
Americo had killed his faithless wife 
and her lover. He gave no thought 
to his motherless brood. He was glad 
that he had done it! He had chosen 
his lawyer because his legal reputa- 
tion was of the highest, his oratorical 
brilliance unsurpassed, his name com- 
manded respect in any court in the 
land, and this in spite of the fact that 
he was a hated protestante. The ro- 
tund little lawyer came quietly 
through the corridor, his kindly smile 
bringing a strange sense of comfort. 
After their conference, the lawyer 
said, “José, I am going to see that you 
are freed from this jail, but there is 
One who can truly set you free from 
the bitterness and hate which now 
imprison your soul.” With this, he 
thrust a Book into the _prisoner’s 
hands and was gone. 


Years passed. It was a holy day and 
José, faithful to the commands of his 
church, refrained from work on his 
vast fazenda. Restless, he took from 
his trunk the Book which had been 
presented him by his lawyer. His own 
church had forbidden “ignorant lay- 
men” to read the Scriptures, so he 
had hidden away this gift of a friend. 
Now he idly began to read one page 
and then another. In relating this ex- 
perience, José said, “My heart burned 
within me. I could not put the Book 
down, as it revealed to me the love 
of God in sending His own Son to die 
for me, a miserable sinner.” 

There is no need for stained-glass 
windows in that isolated little church 
in the vast interior of Brazil, erected 
on land which José gave for that pur- 
pose, and where week after week he 
preaches to crowds of his country- 
men. The light which shines through 
the faces of the humble folk gathered 
there, as they listen to the old, old 
story, is beauty enough. 
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Presbyterian Men Working 





The executive committee of the Assembly Men’s Council meets 
at stated times during the year to plan the over-all program of 
Men’s Work and to make recommendations to the Board of 
Education for the follow-through. Pictured above is one of these 
sessions. Left to right: J. G. Patton, Jr., Clarence S. Johnson, 
Leroy P. Burney, Grant Webster, S. J. Patterson, Jr., Nat K. 
Reiney, President of the Council this year, Emile Dieth, John B. 
Spragens, E. F. McLeod, and J. E. Dews. Members not present 
include Harmon B. Ramsey, J. Sherrard Rice, and Joseph B. 
Fraser. 


William P. (Bill) Anderson III, Director of Young Adult 
Work and Christian Family Life, a member of the staff of the 
Adult Department, Board of Education, is particularly interested 
in and responsible for developing and offering plans for young 
men and fathers. He is seen right as he works on plans for 
“Christian Family Week,” May 6-13, 1951. He is administratively 
responsible for the preparation of helps for young adults and 
the family. 
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Samuel Jasper Patterson, Jr., L.L.D., Ed.D., is Secretary 
of the Division of Men’s Work, Board of Education and 
Acting Director of the Department of Adult Education. 

Usually, however, all this is summed up in one word— 
“Jap,” the name by which he is affectionately called 
throughout the General Assembly. 

Quite as succinct as his nickname is his definition of 
Men’s Work—‘“Men’s Work,” he says, “is men working.” 
Then he adds, “Of course, men working in the framework 
of the church and on the program of the Church.” 

With policy matters set by the Board of Education upon 
the recommendation of the Assembly Men’s Council, Jap 
is administratively responsible for servicing the 2,450 men’s 
clubs and 1,515 men’s Bible classes with the kind of helps 
and tools that enable them to do the job. 


Cameron D. Deans, a member of the staff of the Board of 
Education, is Editor of Presbyterian MEN and Director 
of Church Officer Relations. He is shown looking at the 


” 


filmstrip, “Mr. McBryde Becomes an Officer,” a fifteen- 
minute color filmstrip with records which is a visual aid 
for church officers. 


From front to rear, Mrs. John L. Fairly, Jr., Miss Helen 
Ellis, and Mrs. W. S. Drewry are shown at their desks. 
Members of the secretarial staff of the Board of Education, 
they are associates in Men’s Work and Adult Education. 




















William R. Thompson, Editor of Presby- Pictured above are Dubose McLane and Bob Stratton, of the Board 
terian Action, a magazine for all leaders of — of Education Staff. They are looking over pictures for use in Presby- 
religious education, is a member of the staff terian MEN and preparing orders for the engraver. These two men 
of the Board of Education. He is Associate are only typical of the many who lend services which enable the 
Editor of Presbyterian MEN and is pictured program of Men’s Work to be a success. Administratively and by 
above as he is engaged in his editorial duties budget, there are only one half of two men and one fourth of one 
on this monthly magazine published just for | man engaged in Men’s Work. Actually, however, colleagues in the 
the Men of the Church. work include many agency and field workers of the Church. 


Men Working Throughout the Chureh 


Men of Fayetteville Presbytery 
shown at the rally right are typical 
of the men who attend presbytery 
rallies throughout the Assembly. 
Some of these presbytery rallies have 
attendance of as many as 400 men. 
The rally, largely inspirational, pro- 
vides fellowship and specific informa- 
tion regarding some phase or phases 
of our Church program. Seventy-eight 
presbytery councils planned and held 
67 presbytery rallies last year; 17 
synod councils planned and held 11 
synod conferences last year. In addi- 
tion, the fifth annual Men-at-Montreat 
Conference was held. 
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Pictured above is the Men’s Council of the Synod of Virginia. There are 
seventeen similar councils throughout the Assembly. Membership of the coun- 
cil is made up of the presidents of each presbytery council within the synod; 
a representative appointed by the Synod Education Committee, who usually 
is a minister and chairman of Adult Education Committee of the synod; the 
Education Committee representative from each presbytery; and such other 
men as the council may select. Officers are elected at the annual synod men’s 
conference or by the council itself. 
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Pictured left are a group of 
“Contact Men,” selected by the Men’s 
Council of Piedmont Presbytery, who 
are engaged in completion plans of 
the Program of Progress. The picture 
is typical and representative of similar 
groups of men who are engaged in 
this same project in other presby- 
teries. The program of the Church 
is the only program of the Men of t 
Church. Through the Assembl 
Men’s Council, projects for emphasis 
are pin-pointed yearly. During the 
past year, these projects included: se- 
curing subscriptions to the new men’s 
magazine, Presbyterian MEN, com- 
pletion plans for the Program of 
Progress, distribution of Scriptures, 
working for informed manpower 
through securing fifty thousand new 
subscribers to one of the three church 
papers, Christian Mission to Men, and 
the development of a speaker’s bu- 
reau. As an organizational channel for 
carrying out the Church program, the 
Men of the Church endeavor at every 
hand to strengthen this program and 
make it operative in accordance with 
the emphasis set by the General 
Assembly. 
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Col. Roy LeCraw, /eft, 
congratulates Clarence 
Johnson as the latter 
takes the reins of the 
Presbyterian Program of 
Progress. LeCraw has re- 
turned to active military 
duty with the air forces. 
Johnson resigned a 
$50,000-a-year job to take 
over the Program of 
Progress work. (Photo 
from Presbyterian News.) 











This is your Program of Progress 


... Christian Achievement — 
Christian Opportunity on 


By James L. Fowle * 


Neither can yardstick measure nor 
can computed figures determine the 
spiritual achievement of a human 
soul or even the magnitude of prog- 
ress in Christ’s Church, constituted 
and carried forth by many souls dedi- 
cated to the Saviour. However much 
this may be accepted as truth, the 
American Christian wants to know 
about achievement in terms of tan- 
gible facts. So you as a Christian are 
constantly asking: “What has the 
Presbyterian Church achieved through 
the Program of Progress in the past 
four years?” 


* Dr. Fowle is Chairman of the Program of 
Progress Committee and pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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An Exalted Church Mission 

Another question must be asked 
and answered prior to any considera- 
tion of achievement: “What was the 
Program. of Progress originally de- 
signed to achieve in the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.? The answer briefly is 
this: To bring about a real revival of 
spiritual life and righteous activity in 
every church member, through these 
to win 500,000 persons for Christ and 
membership in the Presbyterian 
Church; to win back the thousands 
of persons lost from Presbyterian Sun- 
day schools; to enlist thousands of 
others in the study of the Word of 
God in already established churches, 
in new churches and new chapel 


Sunday schools, and to provide aids 
to Christian teachers in the interpre- 
tation and appreciation of the Holy 
Scriptures for children, youth, and 
adults; to lift up the stewardship of 
personality, worth, and service, and to 
call for a dedication of one dollar, at 
least, out of every ten of the un- 
measured wealth of Presbyterians in 
the South to Christ and the Church. 

These dedicated dollars are to be 
used to build churches where the 
people live; to provide houses of wor- 
ship worthy of Christ for Presby- 
terian Negroes, and to give their min- 
isters resources for better living and 
bearing testimony to Christ’s Gospel; 
to create visual aids for Sunday-school 
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teachers, to provide the Board of Ed- 
ucation a minimum fund for capital 
investment to serve three quarters of 
a million people over the South, and 
to assure worthy youth of the Chris- 
tian’s concern of their education for 
places of leadership in church, home, 
and community; to enable the As- 
sembly’s Training School for Lay 
Workers to prepare an ever-increas- 
ing number of young men and women 
for church service; to enlist, equip, 
and send more and more missionaries 
to China, Japan, Korea, Africa, South 
America, and Mexico to present Christ 
as the Redeemer of the soul and the 
Way of Life in all its aspects. This is 
the original design of the Presbyterian 
Program of Progress. 


Achievements—Present and Eternal 


Now what has been achieved? 
Presbyterian ministers, officers, teach- 
ers, and members are more evange- 
listic than ever before in this genera- 
tion. By this time, under the blessing 
of God, nearly 270,000 persons have 
been added to the church since the 
beginning of the Program of Progress. 
120,000 persons have come into the 
Sunday school, and more men, 
women, and youth have volunteered 
for places of serving leadership in the 
church than ever before in our his- 
tory. As an indication of recognition 
of God and consecration of life and 
money in his Kingdom, Presbyterians 
have contributed more than twenty- 
five millions of dollars in excess of 
the gifts of 1947. For all of these indi- 
cations of the leadership and rewards 
of God’s Spirit, Presbyterians give 
reverent praise and thanks to God! 
Again we say the real results will be 
known only in that day when we all 
come before His throne! Yet the 
triumphant march of this section of 
His Church can be noted. 


Christian Opportunity 


Carlyle gave once a good working 
philosophy to Presbyterians for 1951 
when he said: “Our grand business in 
life is not to see what lies dimly at a 
distance, but to do what lies clearly 
at hand.” 

The goals of the Program of Prog- 
ress open doors of opportunity to the 
Presbyterian Christian on every hand 
and the challenge is to every one, 
young and old. 
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Stewardship Opportunity is at 
hand for the man or woman who has 
ability to teach, lead, or serve. Your 
church needs you today. Offer your 
service to your pastor. Opportunity 
is also presented to you and every 
church member to use money for the 
glory of God. Your dollar becomes 
an evangelistic dollar when it helps a 
Sunday-school teacher to become a 
better teacher, when it helps the ex- 
tension worker organize a new Sun- 
day school, when it helps to build a 
new church, and when it goes as a 
missionary to Japan, Korea, or some 
other land where Christ is unknown. 
A tithing membership in your church 
would provide money to meet your 
local needs and provide funds to meet 
all your Program of Progress goals. 


Evangelistic Opportunity is of- 
fered to every Christian through the 
Program of Progress. Are all the 
people in your community Christians? 
If your church leaders do not know, 
unite with others in making a survey 
of the community to discover your 
opportunity in evangelism. The Pro- 
gram of Progress urges every Presby- 
terian Christian to win someone for 
Christ. Personal evangelism, visitation 
evangelism, teaching evangelism, and 
preaching evangelism offer you this 
opportunity. The evangelism goal for 
your church is one convert for every 
fifteen members for the year ahead. 


Bible Teaching Opportunity lies 
clearly at hand. The South has a popu- 
lation of forty-five million. Twenty- 
eight million of these have no church 


connection. Over the nation one half 
of our people profess no allegiance to 
Christ. Can democracy survive in such 
a society? These people present a tre- 
mendous challenge to the Presbyterian 
Church. The Program of Progress 
challenges you and other Presbyterian 
Church members to get these in Sun- 
day school and church and teach them 
about Christ. 


Completion Opportunity is at 
our hand. In 1947 the Program of 
Progress was inaugurated to reach 
certain goals in five years. Did that 
mean that Progress for Christ would 
end? By no means, but it meant that 
the Church would reach certain goals 
by then, after which Presbyterians, 
with a new conception of what Christ 
really meant for his followers to do, 
would go on to greater goals for the 
advancement of His Kingdom. The 
spiritual, educational, and money goals 
of the Program of Progress can be 
reached in 1951-52 if you and every 
member of your church enlist in com- 
pletion plans. Your church treasurer 
can give you your standing in money 
goals. Reach them this year. Your 
Sunday-school superintendent can tell 
you about your Sunday-school 
growth. Add ten per cent to your en- 
rollment this year and provide better 
teaching for them. The Presbyterian 
Church works as a unit—local congre- 
gation, presbytery, synod, and Gen- 
eral Assembly purpose, program, and 
achievement are interrelated. Together 
we serve Christ—only together shall 
we carry out the Great Commission 
He has given! 





Missionary Arrivals and Sailings 


The following missionaries have 
arrived in this country: 


From Brazil 
Miss Susan Cockrell, December 19. 


From Korea 


Rev. and Mrs. Eugene L. Daniel 
Rev. and Mrs. R. K. Robinson— 
December 10 
The following missionaries have 
sailed: 


To Brazil © 
Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. Sloop, 


December 7 
To Africa 
Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. Poole, De- 


cember 21. 


To Mexico 


Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. Myers left for 
Mexico, November 1. 














Delegates representing twenty-nine communions and eight in- land. The tables in front of the stage are arranged in the form 
terdenominational agencies listen to a speaker at the first of a cross. (All photos from Religious News Service.) 
plenary session of the National Council of Churches in Cleve- 
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A seminary student’s evaluation of the Constituting 
Convention of the N.C.C.C. in the U.S.A. 


Those who were in Cleveland to 
witness the historic formation of the 
National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S. A. naturally came 
away with many varied impressions. 
But all of us could not help being im- 
pressed by the tremendous scope of 
the National Council, both as a united 
Christian voice speaking to our times 
and as “an instrument of God’s peace” 
working in our nation and our world. 
Thirty-one million Christians is an 
impressive number and we would be 
blind not to see the hope for our 
world which such a number repre- 
sents. Nor can we fail to find a source 
of hope in the great work which the 
Council will carry on through the very 
practical services it will render to its 
member churches for the work they 
are doing in our united effort. This 
note of hope was perhaps the primary 
impression all of us carried away from 
Cleveland. 

But to my mind this Constituting 
Convention represented more than 
hope. It was a gigantic experiment in 
interdenominational fellowship and 
worship. And I believe that this ex- 
periment was successful. But even 
more than this, it represented the fact 
that church leaders, if not church 
members as well, are recognizing to- 
day the necessity for all Christians to 
get back to the essentials of our Chris- 
tian faith. We met with the common 
conviction that Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, is the only answer for the in- 
dividual and for our world. And we 
met for the purpose of uniting our 
efforts in the spreading of this con- 


* Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Executives elected by the newly-formed 
National Council of Churches are: seated, 
left to right: Mrs. Abbie Clement Jack- 
son, Vice-President-at-Large; Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, General Secretary; the 
Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, President; 
Dr. Roy G. Ross, Associate General Sec- 
retary; Mrs. Douglas Horton, Vice-Presi- 
dent-at-Large. Standing, Dr. Hermann N. 
Morse, Vice-President; Dr. M. E. Sadler, 
Vice-President-at-Large; Dr. Paul Calvin 
Payne, Vice-President; Dr. Harold E. 
Stassen, Vice-President-at-Large; Dr. 
Charles T. Leber, Vice-President; and Dr. 
Arthur S. Flemming, Vice-President. 
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By James W. Gunn* 


A procession at Cleveland Auditorium starts the impressive ceremony of constituting 
the National Council of Churches. 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 


( 


Of interest is the fact that several 
of our Presbyterian student dele- 
gates to Cleveland were able to at- 
tend because of the Birthday Offer- 
ing of the Women of the Church 
in 1950. Some Presbyterian stu- 
dents also represented other organ- 
izations. This one was _ selected 
through the Interseminary Move- 
ment. 





left), President of the United Lutheran Church in America, 


and presiding officer at the first plenary session of the National Council, accepts docu- 
ments of the Federal Council of Churches from Bishop John S. Stamm, the Federal 


Council President. 

















The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 
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presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church, affixes his signature to the official document giving birth to the National 


Council of Churches. 


viction throughout our nation and the 
world. The Convention was an ac- 
knowledgment of this basic convic- 
tion. There is a definite basis of hope 
for Christ’s Church when so many 
Christians become concerned with the 
essential factors of their faith. 

In my own feelings the formation 
of the Council places an emphasis 
upon the necessity for individual de- 
nominations becoming strong and ef- 
fective. Our church is co-operating 
now with twenty-eight other com- 
munions and we must, of course, hold 
up our part of the load. The great 
ecumenical movement, of which the 
new Council is simply one expression, 
has no meaning outside of the assump- 
tion of a common task. Such a task our 
Presbyterian Church assumed many 
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years ago, but now we share it under 
the Council with twenty-eight other 
churches, and we must do our share, 
or more. Rather than taking away 
from our identity as a denomination, 
the National Council places a new 
emphasis upon our becoming a more 
effective church, a stronger branch of 
the Church. This is one challenge 
which I believe the formation of the 
new Council implies. 

Another challenge with which the 
Convention faced me is to be found 
in the theme of the Convention, This 
Nation Under God. Such a theme can 
be a reality only as individuals are 
“under God.” It means that each of 
us must seek with all honesty and 
prayerful determination to discover 
God’s will for our lives. Only then 





can our nation be under God and 
fulfill her responsibility to our world. 
The new Council, therefore, repre- 
sents to my mind the need in these 
days that individual Christians rededi- 
cate their wills to the will of God. 

I believe also that the formation of 
the Council immediately makes it 
necessary that more Christians con- 
sider “Kingdom vocations” for their 
lives. The Council has set itself to do 
a great and necessary job, and that 
job immediately requires more and 
better trained Christian leadership in 
all fields). We have a larger obliga- 
tion now to seriously consider Church 
vocations. The times call for conse- 
crated and dedicated Christian people, 
people who stand upon deep convic- 
tions, and the work which the new 
Council is setting out to accomplish 
calls for real leadership in every phase 
of full-time Christian service. As indi- 
vidual Christians we must meet this 
challenge. If we don’t, who will? 

The event which took place in 
Cleveland gives us hope for the fu- 
ture of the Ecumenical Church. (The 
new Council represents more than just 
the Protestant Church and for that 
reason I use this term “Ecumenical 
Church.”) It gives hope because it 
frankly recognizes the needs of our 
nation and our world, and also the 
needs within our Christian fellowship. 
It recognizes the need for a vital mis- 
sionary or evangelistic Christianity in 
our world. Indeed, enumenicity and 
missions mean the same _ essential 
thing. And this frank acknowledge- 
ment of needs is the first step, I be- 
lieve, toward a dynamic, effective, 
and influential Christian witness in 
our nation and world. But if our new 
hopes are to be realized in the future, 
we as individual Christians must “give 
it everything we’ve got” toward mak- 
ing the purpose of the new Council 
an actuality. Otherwise our hopes are 
false hopes, our plans idle dreams. 
God’s will can be done only through 
people, people like you and me. 

We have a right to take new hope 
as we consider what the formation of 
the National Council represents, but 
we must also take a new sense of our 
individual responsibility in making 
this new hope realized in our nation 
and in our world. In meeting this 
challenge lies the future of the Ecu- 
menical Church, and, I believe, the 
ultimate future of our world. This 
is essentially what the Constituting 
Convention in Cleveland meant to me. 
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“Bless the Lord, O My Soul” 
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Bless the Lord, O my soul, blessed art Thou, O Lord; 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, bless the Lord and forget not all His benefits. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, bless His holy name. 
He is gracious and plenteous in mercy. 

He crowneth thee with loving kindness. 

He will not always chide, nor keep His wrath, His wrath forever. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, bless His holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul. 

-Memories crowd into the mind. The faces of the singers seem to fade into dis- 
tance as music gently opens the doors of past years. An ancient psalm of thanks- 
giving, melody from the Eastern Orthodox Church, artistry of singers warmed 
by devoted hearts—all these blend to remind us of the goodness of God. 

Memories . . . the family circle of worship. Here we first learned these words. 
Mother and father recited them. We gradually learned a few words in each 
sentence. Finally, we were able to recite the entire psalm, to make it our own. 

Those early Thanksgiving services . . . the whole family in the family pew. 
We were too young then to count many blessings, but we knew the words. 

College . . . our first Thanksgiving service. These words again. There we heard 
the musical setting by Ippolitof-Ivanof . . . the voices at first quiet like the still 
waters of a meandering meadow stream, then thundering so that we shook with 
fear before “His wrath,” then, finally, quiet again as we remembered His mercies. 

It was in Bible class that we learned the full significance of: “The Lord is 
... gracious .. . and plenteous in mercy.” “He crowneth thee with lovingkind- 
ness.” “He will not always chide, neither will he keep his anger for ever.” God 
Himself proclaimed His nature to Moses on Mt. Sinai. (Exodus 34:6,7) He re- 
vealed Himself as a God of mercy, grace, and love. The Psalmist recalls this 
revelation as he sings of God’s mercy and grace revealed through the more recent 
history of Israel. 

After college came marriage and, finally, our own home. As we began to make 
that new house a real home we wanted to dedicate it to God, for we knew we 
could not build a Christian home in our own strength. When we gathered in a 
few friends—our pastor, members of the family—we chose a psalm as part of the 
service. Both of us had used the one hundred and third psalm since infancy for 
times of gratitude. It was a “natural” for the dedication of our first home. 

With the years there came children . . . “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits. . . .” 

With the years, too, came empty chairs in the family circle. Loved ones went 
to be with Jesus in His heavenly home. We remembered the grace and mercy of 
God as reverent voices of the choristers soothed our troubled hearts in the last 
moments of farewell. 

Yes, “forget not all his benefits.” 

His forgiveness . . . His healing touch . . . His redemption . . . His loving- 
kindness and tender mercy that show His favor, that crown our lives with dignity. 
. . . He satisfies us with good things. . . . He renews us so that though we be 
old in years, we are young and full of good courage. . . . His righteousness will 
prevail though evil now reigns on the earth. . . . He has not hidden Himself 
from us, we know Him, He is our loving heavenly Father. 

Memories . . . music, voices, quiet like the still waters of a meadow stream, sing 
the final “Bless the Lord, O my soul.” We are in the house of worship and the 
radiant faces of the singers appear clearly before us again. The doors of past years 
close once more as we bow in silent reverence before Him who hath blessed our 
years. 

—Hubert Vance Taylor 
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Easter Sunrise Service 


at Natural Bridge 


By Robert A. Lapsley, Jr.* 


It’s springtime in Virginia. It’s Easter 
Sunday morning. It’s the eerie hour 
just before the break of- day. In 
Roanoke and Lynchburg and Staun- 
ton, in Botetourt and Rockbridge and 
Augusta, in city homes and county 
farmhouses, alarm clocks have gone 


* Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Roanoke, 
Virginia. 
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off, and lights gone on. Awakened 
early, families have gotten out of bed, 
dressed, and climbed into automobiles 
and busses and station wagons and 
trucks. The roads are crowded. Every 
available parking lot is filled. Long 
rows of parked cars line both sides 
of the road for a mile or more in 
each direction from the junction of 


Highway 246 and Highway 11. 

It isn’t a football game. It isn’t a 
state fair. It isn’t the Kentucky Derby. 
It’s the annual Easter Sunrise Service 
at Natural Bridge, Virginia. The 
philosopher who said that man is in- 
curably religious was not far wrong. 
The gathering of thousands of people 
for this definitely religious service is 
an indication of the universal hunger 
of the human heart for God and for 
some sure word of confidence and 
comfort from the unseen world. Men 
and women, young men and maidens, 
boys and girls, pour down the regular 
pathway and the road followed by the 
bus to the beautiful glen spanned by 
God’s own miracle in stone. Between 
towering cliffs, festooned with pine 
and cedar and laurel and arborvitae, 
they crowd the walk that leads to the 
natural amphitheater a few hundred 
yards beyond the bridge, where the 
Easter Sunrise Service is held. 

In 1930, twenty-one years ago, 
Easter music was started under the 
bridge. This was recorded music, and 
was broadcast over the public address 
system in use at that time, the same 
system that was used for the night 
illumination program. This Easter 
musical program was continued 
through the years until 1936. 

In 1936, Mr. J. Lee Davis, President 
of Natural Bridge, Inc., arranged for 
the first regular Easter Sunrise Serv- 
ice. This service was conducted by 
Rev. I. H. Terrell, at that time pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Buena Vista. There were between a 
thousand and twelve hundred people 
in attendance. This service was con- 
tinued until 1941. Because of the war, 
the scarcity of gasoline, the difficulties 
of travel, and other complications, the 
service was discontinued until 1947. 

In 1947, under the leadership of Mr. 
James N. Hunter, the General Man- 
ager of Natural Bridge, Inc., the 
Easter Sunrise Service was resumed. 
Music was furnished by the glee club 
of the Virginia Military Institute, 
under the direction of Colonel Hubert 
Dillard. The writer was invited to 
bring the message. The service was 
broadcast over WDBJ of Roanoke, 
Virginia, and was attended by three 
thousand people. 

In 1948, The Southern Seminary 
Junior College glee club, under the 
direction of Mrs. Florence Weggandt, 
joined the V.M.I. glee club in furnish- 
ing the music. The service was broad- 
cast Over a state-wide network of six 
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Stations, and the attendance was six 
thousand people. 

The interest in the sunrise service 
has grown steadily, with the two 
glee clubs furnishing the music, and 
the attendance increasing each year. 
In 1949 the attendance was 10,500, and 
in 1950 approximately 18,000. 

It has been the privilege of the 
writer to be the preacher at these 
Easter Sunrise Services since 1947. For 
a number of years a part of every va- 
cation had been spent at the Bridge. 
This preacher and his wife found 
there the things that make a vacation 
worth while, good food, comfortable 
beds, large airy rooms, perfect relax- 
ation, and under the Bridge pleasant 
contacts with people from all over the 
world. Best of all the voice of God 
had spoken to their souls through 
flowers and trees and birds and stream 
and the Bridge itself. His enthusiasm 
for the Bridge and its surroundings, 
his belief in its religious message, 
doubtless led to the first invitation to 
conduct the Easter Service. Since this 
invitation has been repeated from year 
to year, the suggestion was made that 
the Easter messages and certain spirit- 
ual aspects of the Bridge be put into 
book form. The Bridge of God* is the 
result. 


fulness of the church. 

Material aid, in the form of CARE 
packages, CROP supplies, used cloth- 
ing, etc., sent by American Christians 
to the needy abroad have been the 
means by which hunger and cold 
have been alleviated. But this is not 
all that is needed; it is even more nec- 
essary that spiritual care be extended. 
This we call Inter-Church Aid. It is 
the maintaining of fellowship with 
our brethren in Europe, aiding them 
in areas of special need, enabling them 
to stand firmly against opposition 
both from deadening secularism and 
deadly Communism. This is not just 
an emergency condition born only of 
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This title was suggested by an 
Indian Legend, which is related in the 
book. According to the Indian tra- 
dition, God worked a miracle in order 
to save a small tribe from extinction. 
The Monocans, a small but friendly 
tribe, had been attacked by the Shaw- 
nees and Powhatans, two powerful 
and warlike nations. The Monocans 
were not prepared for the attack. The 
tribe had been weakened by a famine, 
and many of the braves had fallen in 
battle. They were outnumbered and 
outclassed. They fought bravely and 
heroically, but at last they were forced 
to retreat before the enemy. Hungry 
and tired and desperate, they fought 
every step of the way, as they were 
driven back through forests that were 
strange and menacing. And then, just 
as escape seemed within their reach, 
they were halted by a new calamity. 
They had come to the edge of the 
forest, and there was a broad ravine. 
It was so deep there seemed to be no 
bottom. The steep rock walls stretched 
downward out of sight. In their ex- 
tremity they did what people have al- 
ways done when dire peril threatens; 
they turned for help to the “Great 


* By Robert A. Lapsley. John Knox Press. 
February, 1951. $1.50. 





We Need Their Courage! 
(Continued from page 14) 


the war, but one which has its roots in 
the past and will continue for many 
years. 

As I have recently visited the 
churches and their leaders in France, 
Italy, and Germany I can state that 
they are profoundly grateful for all 
we have done for them, and are eager 
to receive a representative of our 
church who attempts to assure them 
of our prayerful interest in their 
work and life. On the other hand 
they have a real contribution to make 
to us, having shown through dark 
days of persecution the spirit of cou- 
rageous loyalty to Jesus Christ our 
Lord, and in the present a steady de- 


Spirit,” the only God they knew. And 
just as the shouts of their enemies were 
heard in the edge of the forest, just 
as it seemed their last hope was gone, 
something wonderful happened. Sud- 
denly, where a moment before there 
had been nothing but empty space, 
there was a stone bridge! The Great 
Spirit who makes the weak and those 
who are oppressed His special care, 
had worked a miracle and bridged the 
chasm. 

Such in brief is the Indian legend. It 
is only a legend, but it is beautiful. 
It is the Indian version of how the 
Great Stone Bridge came intg being. 
It has in it an element of truth. For to 
them and to us, the Natural Bridge 
of Virginia is the very handiwork of 
God. 

Could there be a lovelier spot for 
an Easter sunrise service? The thou- 
sands who attend answer the ques- 
tion! 

It is the earnest prayer of the writer 
of this article that the Easter Service 
and the “Bridge of God” may bring 
comfort to hearts that mourn the pass- 
ing of loved ones, and may prove to 
those who long for more definite 
proof of immortality “a stouter vessel 
and a stronger word.” 


termination to keep the Christian wit- 
ness alive in spite of difficulties, both 
ideological and financial. This mutual 
assistance is true Inter-Church Aid. 

We can be thankful that our Pres- 
byterian churches in the South have 
had a part in this great work, but we 
need to keep in mind that much more 
needs to be done if Protestantism in 
Europe is to survive. Your help is 
desperately needed, and should be 
implemented by gifts to the special 
offering for Overseas Relief and 
Inter-Church Aid which is author- 
ized by the General Assembly for 
Easter Sunday. 














By Edward D. Staples 


UT WE’VE ALWAYS sent our 

children to Sunday school,” a 
mother complained to her minister. 
Her boy, Frederick, had been picked 
up by police for reckless driving. 
There had been an accident and some 
newspaper publicity. The minister 
called to see if he could help. 

“We want Frederick to be a nice 
boy. We’ve given him everything we 
could—a nice home, clothes, plenty 
of money, and even a car. We’ve sent 
him to the best schools and have in- 
sisted upon his going to Sunday school 
since he was a small boy. Of course, 
he hasn’t wanted to go much since he 
started high school.” 

This scene could be duplicated with 
minor variations in thousands of so- 
called Christian homes. Parents with 
the best of intentions, anxious to please 
their children, desirous of having the 
best for them, do not know that the 
most important things in life cannot 
be bought. They confuse what they 
can give their children with what their 
children must earn for themselves. 
Parents give gifts to their children 
largely because of the satisfaction it 
brings to themselves. If children are 
to become good citizens, Christian 
leaders in their community, they will 
need something more than they can 
get in the public school, or even in 
the Sunday school. They need a basic 
philosophy of life, a faith to live by, 
which they must work out for them- 
selves. It will be based upon what they 
learn in school and church but pri- 
marily upon what they learn in the 
home. That’s why it is important to 
teach religion in the family circle. 

In a recent motion picture, pro- 
duced for church use, a businessman 
is pictured as saying about a friend 
who is having difficulty overcoming 
his alcoholic desires, “Well, if he must 
have faith, we'll get him faith.” It is 
not as simple as that. Parents generally 
agree that children should have some 
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The church school can help children learn about the style and organi- 
zation of the Bible, but it is at home that they will learn to use it 


Why Teach Religion . . . at Home? 


religion, but they want someone else 
to give it to them. One parent com- 
mented, “Of course I want my daugh- 
ter to be religious, but not too re- 
ligious.” 

A part of our difficulty today is 
our lack of understanding of what 
we mean by “religion.” To one it 
means a pious attitude, while to 
another it signifies essential Christian 
living. One person looks upon re- 





ligion as something which you put on 
with your Sunday clothes, while an- 
other recognizes that religion perme- 
ates all of life but is not sure how to 
find it. Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary does not help much, as it uses 
the word “religious” in the definition. 


The synonyms are “pious” and 
“godly,” which do not quite express 
all we mean by “religion.” 

Mrs. Wieman, in The Family Lives 
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Its Religion,* defines religion as “a 
devotion to the creative Source of all 

ood.” No specific “good” becomes 
his “god” if he is devoted to one God. 
He is not distracted by concern for 
money, power, or material possessions 
if he accepts this devotion. 

About what do we wish our chil- 
dren to be concerned? We give major 
attention to. cleanliness, neatness, 
wholesome food, clothes, permanents, 
automobiles, beautiful homes, and eti- 
quette. What do we talk about at the 
dinner table? “I want a new dress.” 
“When can we get a television set?” 
“Did you see the Bryans’ new car?” 
“What’s on at the show tonight?” 
“Tf I had about a hundred dollars more 
I could pay this month’s bills.” “Sally 
really does need a new dress this 
month.” “All the girls will have new 
clothes for the fall parties.” Is this 
typical of America’s table conversa- 
tion? If so, it is time we thought about 
our major concerns in life. 

Why do we teach religion in the 
homes? 

1. Because we are Christians and 
aant our children to be Christians. 
Many of us are members of a certain 
denomination because we were born 
that way. Others by choice decided to 
belong to one of the Christian de- 
nominations. But the time comes when 
each must ask, “Am I a Christian? 
Does my decision mean anything?” 
Ask yourself, “Am I a different per- 
son because I say I am a Christian? 
Is it important enough to me that I 
want to share with my children my 
religious experiences?” 

2. Because we want our children 
to practice Christian ideals. Whether 
we admit it or not we have tested 
certain Christian principles and found 
them worth while. We are anxious 
that our children have these same 
principles. We want them to be hon- 
est, kind, loving, and to respect the 
rights of others. Where else can these 
ideals be better taught than in the 
home? 

3. Because we want our children to 
achieve a personal relationship with 
God. Primitive man, groping for a 
knowledge of God, feared Him. 
With the passing of the years persons 
have come to know more about God 
through a study of His world and the 
way in which He works. Christians, 
through the life and teachings of Jesus, 


* The Family Lives Its Religion, by Regina 
Westcott Wieman, Harper, 1941, p. 11 
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have discovered that God is a loving 
Father, not to be feared but to be 
loved and revered. Jesus taught a new 
way of life which brought a close re- 
lationship with God the Father. A few 
great saints have achieved a very close 
contact with God and shown His 
presence in their lives by their attitude 
toward others. 

4. Because we want our childre 1 to 
know and love the Bible. The church 
school can help children learn about 
the style and organization of the Bible, 
but it is at home that children must 
learn to use it. The church school 
teacher can help a child understand 
how the Bible came to be written and 
why some books are more helpful 
than others to persons today. But it is 
from the example of parents that 
children will learn love for the Book 
of books. Attitudes toward the Bible 
will be formed in the home, which 
will largely determine whether or not 
the child will cherish and appreciate 
the Bible or ignore it... . 

5. Because we wish our children to 
recognize that they live in a Christian 
home. A home is not necessarily 
Christian because the family has a 
period of worship or returns thanks at 
mealtime, but these are symbols of an 
inner reality. They are a recognition 
of the presence of God in the home. 
The spirit of worship can pervade all 
of the family relationships. In the 
Roman Catholic home, the crucifix, 
candles, religious art, and the rosary 
are physical symbols of the presence 
of God. Protestants turned from these 
physical symbols to the Bible as their 
symbol and source of strength. Early 
Protestants read the Bible over and 
over again even though they did not 
understand all its meaning. Today we 
have dropped Bible reading in many 
homes because we do not know which 
parts to read. But we have not found 
any satisfactory substitute. Unless we 
have some type of family worship 
our children may grow up without 
realizing that theirs is a Christian 
home. 

6. Because we wish our children to 
become religiously mature. Teaching 
religion in the home is much more 
than reading a worship service or 
learning a few prayers. It is the com- 
mitment by the individual of his 
whole self. The religious life is not 
free from conflict. Jesus told those 
who would follow him that they 
would have many difficulties, but the 


Christian is able to resolve his prob- 
lems because his dedication to God 
strengthens his ability to choose the 
right. True worship helps to solve dif- 
ficulties by removing anything which 
may interfere with one’s commitment 
to God. Through the experience of 
the presence of God which, with prac- 
tice, we achieve through worship, we 
attain purity of purpose and dedica- 
tion to the best that we know. God is 
creative, and the process of re-creation 
goes on within us as we worship Him. 

This is not an easy experience 
which we can “give” to children, how- 
ever much we may wish to do so. A 
true religious faith is something which 
they must achieve for themselves, yet 
parents can help them by their own 
attitudes toward God and religion. 
A natural acceptance of religious ideas 
as a part of table conversation and 
the everyday experiences of the fam- 
ily assists the child to make his own 
approach to God and achieve a sense 
of fellowship with Him. 

Some will find help in their religious 
life from reading great poetry, hymns, 
prayers, and Bible passages, or from 
music. No two families will find the 
same approach the most satisfactory. 
Those aids to worship are best for the 
family which best help the individual 
members to renew their covenant 
with God. There is danger, of course, 
that we will become so concerned 
about the worship materials that we 
forget to worship. 

Let us learn to recognize true re- 
ligion wherever we find it in the nor- 
mal experiences of family living. Love 
for the beauties of nature, a glowing 
admiration for an individual who radi- 
ates his religious life, or the deep cut 
of sudden sorrow may be used by 
parents to teach religion. 

Religion should not only give com- 
fort and strength in time of difficulty 
but should control our thoughts and 
actions at play, at work, at school and 
church. It should help us settle disci- 
pline problems between members of 
the family. It should strengthen our 
determination to control our tempers, 
have respect for the opinions of 
others, and use our talent and our 
wealth for the glory of God. Religion 
should help us forget self and remem- 
ber others. A study of the life of 
Jesus will reveal to us the Son of God 
and the only perfect man. His way 
may become our way and God will 
become our Guide. 
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Every parent should know what his child’s baptism meant and should 
try always to keep the vows he made 


Did You Mean Those Promises? 


poe are absolutely unpredict- 
able! When we face the baptism 
of our children we know that baby 
may create some kind of confusion. 
Having accepted this fact, parents 
ought to realize that if they are to 
mean seriously the vows which they 
take as their child is baptized they 
must discover before the hour for the 
service has arrived the nature of the 
baptismal vows so that they can de- 
cide whether they are ready to prom- 
ise such a comprehensive program for 
their parenthood. Having been drawn 
so close to God as one beholds His 


By William P. Anderson Ill 


Director of Christian Family Life, 


Board of Education. 


hand in the creation of our little ones, 
we dare not stand before Him and 
His people to take vows which we 
have no intention of keeping. 

For some parents this need for a 
pre-examination of the vows and of 
themselves takes place in consultation 
with their minister as arrangements for 
the baptismal service are made. Other 
parents rely upon past understandings 


of the Christian life, together with a 
study of the baptismal vows contained 
in our Presbyterian Book of Church 
Order. Still others have the advantage 
of participating in some study group 
along with other parents as they con- 
sider together all that these vows 
can mean and the techniques of carry- 
ing them out. 

All of these ways are good, and no 
parent should ever take the vows of 
Christian parents without using some 
such approach. But just as we must 
accept the wisdom of a careful con- 
sideration of the vows before taking 
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them, we also face as parents in the 
years after the baptism the necessity 
for a constant re-examination of our 
vows together with an evaluation of 
just how well we may be carrying 
them out. We can discover in this 
process whether we have kept the 
intent of the vows as our underlying 
purposes or whether instead our pur- 
poses have been lost amid the chang- 
ing scenes of life. 

At such a time of re-examination 
(and is it not always good to have 
such a time?) we need to ask our- 
selves carefully just what the elements 
of our parenthood program are. Do 
you remember them? 

The first element in our program 
of parenthood was the promise that 
we would endeavor to set before our 
children “a godly example.” 

Please notice, we were not asked to 
say that we would set such an ex- 
ample before our youngsters, but were 
asked to try to set such an example. In 
this way the question avoided a diffi- 
culty we would otherwise face if one 
time we did not set such an example. 
This question pointed us to the neces- 
sity for keeping ever before us as a 
chief purpose of parenthood the “en- 
deavor” to set such an example. No 
one ever expected that our way would 
not be marked by failures, but it is 
reasonable to expect that if we made 
this a basic purpose of our relation- 
ships with our children more often 
than not our path would be marked 
with some successes. 

Remembering this, a parent can well 
ask himself just what his child sees 
in us today. As he listens to our con- 
versations, as he experiences our at- 
titudes toward him and other people, 
as he is exposed to our attitude toward 
the church, as he lives with us in the 
face of politics and economic prob- 
lems—if he had a basis for judgment, 
could he honestly say that we are fac- 
ing these things as God would have us 
do, or would he have to say that what 
he knows about God’s attitudes has 
been learned largely from others? One 
of the objects of our parenthood, one 
of the reasons why God made it pos- 
sible for us to be parents, was His 
hope that we would through our 
knowledge of His ways and through 
our love for Him, reveal to our chil- 
dren the ways and attitudes of God. 

A second element of the program of 
Christian parenthood which we 
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agreed to follow was that of “praying 
with and for our children.” 

One can, of course, put his own in- 
terpretation on the scope of this prom- 
ise, but it seems to be doubtful 
whether a parent may keep the intent 
of this vow with only an occasional 
prayer for his child and no regular 
home program of prayer with his 
child. If we feel inadequate in the 
techniques of prayer it may be that we 
have simply overlooked the fact that 
in trying to pray with our children, 
we, too, can learn how to pray. 

We must pray for our children be- 
cause there are many things which 
they need from God, things which 
we cannot give them, and things for 
which they have not learned to pray. 
Surely God has charged us with this 
responsibility as parents. But as they 
mature we must face the fact that 
not only is it probable that they can- 
not have a person like a parent who 
prays to intercede for them as long 
as they shall live, but must face the 
fact also that they need to know how 
to pray themselves both as a part of 
their maturing relationship with God 
and also in order that they in turn 
may pray with and for their children. 

Have we kept this within the frame- 
work of our program? Do we have 
a regular prayer program as parents? 

Another element of our parenthood 
program outlined by these promises 
was a willingness to become a teacher 
to our children of the “doctrines of 
our holy religion.” By this promise, 
we did not say that we were already 
teachers, that we were at that time 
qualified to teach our children, but 
we did express it to be our intention to 
become qualified until we could at 
proper times fulfill this part of our 
task. 

When we are taking inventory of 
ourselves in relation to this our pro- 
gram of Christian parenthood we 
must face, therefore, the question of 
whether we have grown as teachers, 
whether we are fulfilling the tasks of 
teaching our children of our holy re- 
ligion, or whether instead we have 
made it necessary for them to learn 
from us only those things which we 
knew when God gave them to us as 
babies. 

And then as the fourth part of our 
program as Christian parents we prom- 
ised to bring our child up “in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 


Perhaps this last vow of ours intro- 
duced no new element into the me- 
chanics of being a Christian parent, 
but certainly it underscored the intent 
or purpose of all. We were asked 
whether we would strive to guide our 
child’s maturity, in the direction of 
God. 

Here sometimes some of our par- 
ents today seem to become confused. 
We have developed a most unusual 
attitude in regard to the extent to 
which it is right for a parent to “in- 
fluence a child’s religion.” We have 
a popular philosophy of parenthood 
which says that a parent should not 
“train up a child in the way he should 
go” in respect to religion but that in- 
stead we should allow him to choose 
without any particular influence his 
own religious expression. (Some par- 
ents have found it most convenient to 
carry this out, for certainly they can 
never be accused of influencing their 
children, not even by attending the 
church they have chosen for them- 
selves. ) 

Someday perhaps we will face the 
utterly ridiculous nature of this philos- 
ophy and will see more clearly how 
inconsistent it is with the very careful 
way in which we warn our “junior 
editions” to keep things out of their 
mouths lest they get sick, or tell them 
not to play with bottles in the medi- 
cine chests lest they be poisoned. We 
are often as parents very zealous of 
their temporary or earthly welfare, 
and not the least bit zealous of their 
eternal destiny. All of which says 
simply that suggesting to children 
those things which we have found to 
be good is not the same as “unduly 
influencing” them. Instead it is one 
of the obligations we bear. The sooner 
we separate the phrase “influencing” 
and the phrase “unduly influencing” 
the better prepared we shall be for our 
task. 

Parents need a program for their 
parenthood. We cannot in this re- 
sponsibility expect to learn from our 
failures for a better job later. We 
have our opportunity from the day 
of our child’s birth and so we must 
adopt some program to guide us. 

Fortunately the vows which we 
were asked to take as parents at the 
baptism of our children outlined a 
program which we will always do well 
to keep in front of us as our children 
grow, 
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HE RISETH also while it is yet 


night. . . .” My bedroom win- 
dows overlook a well-worn path from 
the village to the spring. In the grey- 
ness before dawn each early morning, 
even before the bird-songs begin, I 
hear the women on their way to the 
water. 

“She considereth a field, and buyeth 
it.” “. . . and worketh willingly with 
her hands.” Woman is still the field- 
worker of the Congo, and that with- 
out the simplest laborsaving device— 
not even a plow. She is most often 
seen bent from the waist, grubbing 
with a short-handled hoe in the fight 
against weeds and insects in her crops. 

“She is like the merchants’ ships; 
she bringeth her food from afar. . . .” 
Toward sundown the women come 
swinging down the paths from the 
forest and field to the cluster of mud 
huts that are home. Each carries on 
her head a basket piled high with the 
fruit of the day’s toil—manioc roots, 
harvested corn, bunches of red palm 
nuts rich in oil, wild pineapples, 
leaves that may be cooked as greens, 
firewood. They come in chattering 





_* Mrs, William F. Pruitt, evangelistic mis- 
sionary, Lubondai. 
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groups, carrying the ungainly loads 
easily and without complaint. There 
is within them God-given patience for 
the bearing of burdens and a wonder- 
ful capacity for cheerfulness. 

Most of the Belgian Congo is still 
rural; government and missions plan 
that it shall so continue. Thus the 
masses of Congo womanhood, into 
all the foreseeable future, have little 
other prospect in their physical lives 
than a succession of days of hewing 
wood, drawing water, and bringing 
from afar the fruits of their hands for 
the feeding of their families. This need 
not be ignoble or degrading. Com- 
mon toil has its glories. There are 
saints among the toiling women in 
this Luebo village. “Favour is deceit- 
ful, and beauty is vain: but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised. Give her of the fruit of her 
hands; and let her own works praise 
Wee car 

Inevitably, however, with the trends 
of the times, centers of industry, trade, 
and transport develop. Some in our 
Kasai territory are at diamond and 
gold mines, some at lumber camps, or 
where there are cotton gins and ware- 
houses. Many are along the railroads 


Now is the time for Congo again! 


Leisure’s a Novelty 
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By Virginia Grey Pruitt * 


or at river ports. To these centers go 
graduates of our mission schools seek- 
ing and finding employment, earning 
good wages. From home villages they 
bring their wives, sometimes girls 
from Christian homes or schools with 
a certain amount.of training; more 
often young things from villages in the 
hills who have had only the slightest 
contact with the world outside or 
with the Gospel of Christ. 

In the centers is thrown together a 
polyglot assortment from all tribes 
and tongues, fascinated, yet frightened 
with the strangeness of the new life. 
Here are educated Africans, trained 
to a certain independence of thought. 
Here are well-to-do Africans with 
means to squander or invest. Here are 
Africans with qualities of leadership, 
able to influence their fellows. And 
here are thousands of the rank and file 
with all human nature’s potentialities 
for good or evil. Though the centers 
contain a numerical minority of the 
population, their modes and manners 
penetrate all the way into the back- 
woods, and their influence is incalcul- 
able. The centers are becoming the 
focal points of modern Congo life. 

Women in the centers find their way 
of life drastically changed. Here are no 
fields to cultivate, and the husband’s 
salary is supposed to be sufficient 
to buy the family food at the market. 
Firewood also is bought, and water 
may be had from a pipe just down the 
street. The home includes several 
rooms of concrete and brick with 
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tables, chairs, and cupboards. It is 
pleasanter than the childhood hut, but 
it requires care and skill to keep clean; 
and a new city housewife notes how 
the experienced ones brighten up 
their homes with cloth at the win- 
dows, pictures on the walls, and 
flowers about the door. 

Even with more household duties 
than she had had before, the woman 
in the center finds time on her hands 
—and here is an opportunity for the 
Christian church. Without guidance 
she will idle away this time in the 
market place and on the streets, learn- 
ing free bold ways, and meeting 
temptations greater than she will bear. 
With Christian training she may learn 
to enrich the leisure hours, finding 
more time for family life, learning 
how to read and worship and play 
with her children and to be a better 
companion to her husband, improv- 
ing her home, learning to sew and to 
cook, practicing acts of neighborli- 
ness, assuming a place of leadership 
in the church life—calling the women 
together for the services of worship, 
learning to lead them in Bible study 
and in singing, doing personal work 
with those not yet Christian. 

One young woman went from our 
midst into the biggest center of all, 
faraway Leopoldville, capital of the 
Congo. Her husband had gone before, 
had secured an excellent position in 
the bank, and when he had living 
quarters ready, had sent for his wife 
and child. When Mesu came to tell 
me good-by she said, “We want you 
to know, Mamu, that Kamba and I 
have both grown up in Christian 
homes, and we love the Lord. You 
need not fear that when we are in 
the midst of the temptations of the 
big city we are going to leave these 
things ‘which have always been our 
strength and our life.” 

Shortly after her trip to Leopold- 
ville by river boat, Mesu wrote me a 
letter. Here are excerpts from it: 

“Mamu, our journey was good! 
Along the way we saw villages of all 
kinds, and I marveled at the bigness 
of the river! I thought within myself 
how big this little water appeared to 
my eyes, and of how you traveled far 
on a water that is greater than this, and 
my heart went out to you in love, 
good friend. So I am thanking God 
for the long journey, exceeding mine, 
which you traveled when you came 
to us. 
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“We arrived well. I marveled when 
I saw Leopoldville. When I was be- 
ginning to think, ‘Where will I see my 
husband?’ he arrived with his friends 
and two cars to get us! That was 
Monday. We went to the bank and 
we rested. I asked them where they 
call on the name of the Father in 
Heaven. They showed me the church 
and told me that there is a women’s 
meeting on Wednesdavs. When Wed- 
nesday came, I went to meet with 
them. 

“Truly, Mamu, I want to tell you 
that they worship well here. There 
are many people, women too, of all 
tribes. I am distressed because | do 
not understand Mangala or [shi- 
kongo. So am I distressed because they 
not understand me when I speak Tsl.i- 
luba, because I want to tell them about 
our work at our mission. So shall I be 
still with them until I know how to 
tell them well, because I have this 
great desire in my heart. 

“I want you to know too that their 
worship is not so different from ours. 
They teach hymns very well indeed 
and are happy when they sing. I have 
another joy because they agreed for 
me to eat the Lord’s Supper with the 
Christians here. They have the custom 
when a stranger appears to greet him 
before all the people if he is a 
Christian.” 

Such warmth of Christian fellow- 
ship, such haven from loneliness, such 
source of strengthening in Christian 
purposes is what we hope, God will- 
ing, to establish about the chapel 
buildings in the centers, for which 
$90,000 of the Birthday Offering of 
the Women of the Church next May 
is to go. Not women and girls alone 
are to benefit from this gift, but a 
whole important segment of modern 
Congo society, the city-dwellers. 
Neither are the burden-bearing 
women in the villages along the by- 
ways to be forgotten, for all the gift 
above $100,000 is to go toward girls’ 
homes and schools in the newer sta- 
tions which have not received such in- 
stitutions from earlier birthday of- 
ferings. There womanhood needs a 
haven from raw paganism and dark 
ignorance as of the centuries past. The 
$10,000 in between is for the subsidiz- 
ing of Christian literature for these 
schools and churches, so that study 
materials for Christian instruction 
may be available at prices these still 
primitive people can and will pay. 








Top, Christian centers in Congo cities 
will include sewing classes such as this 
one. Below, Congo women carry the 
burdens. Sometimes the basket loaded 
with corn is so heavy two people are 
neeJed to lift it to her head. 








This Y has discovered challenging activities of almost every description, all with 
“Christianity at the Center” 


By Mary Moore Pancake * 


The oldest student organization on 
the Mary Baldwin campus is the 
Y.W.C.A., the one which is daily 
leading students to put Christianity 
at the center. It was formed by the 
merging of several religious groups 
into one in 1894. Generations of stu- 
dents, therefore, have felt its imprint, 
and have contributed to its growth 
and influence. Its well formulated and 
efficiently carried out program ranging 
from Sunday evening worship serv- 
ices to picnics and parties finds ful- 
fillment in the enthusiastic participa- 
tion not of a few but of the majority 
of students, who discover in it mental, 
social, and spiritual stimulation. 

The activities of the Y.W.C.A. at 
this college project themselves into 
many phases of student living and 
student thinking. The variety and 
scope of these activities is amazing for 
a student body of around three hun- 
dred. In recent years the range of 
undertakings has expanded. This is 
due, in large measure, to the guidance 
of Miss Mary E. Lakenan. In her 
twenty-three years as Professor of 
Bible and adviser to the organization, 
she has lent inspiration, and from her 
has emanated an enthusiasm and con- 
tagious desire to work toward far- 
reaching spiritual and altruistic goals. 

Officers of the association are 
elected by the student body, and Cab- 
inet members in turn are appointed 
Busy day ends with dormitory devotionals. on the basis of their demonstrated in- 
terest in the Y program. The Cabinet 
meets each Sunday evening, usually 
at Miss Lakenan’s, for her advice is as 
welcome as her famous hot chocolate. 
Thoughtful and prayerful planning 
of the Y program goes into these 
meetings, with results so diversified 
that nearly every student is able to 














*Miss Pancake is Director of Publicity, 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia. The 
article was prepared for the PresByTERIAN 
Survey with the help of a group of the students. 
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Below, Pupil at the Effie Ann 
Johnson colored day nursery i 
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pays close attention as student 
adds final touches to paint job. 
(All photos by Lillian 
Thomsen.) 


find some phase of the work through 
which she can express her individual 
talents and tastes. 

Definite purpose marks the work 
cut out by each committee for the 
year. On the very opening day of 
college the Personal and Campus Af- 
fairs Committee swings into action— 
meeting trains as new students arrive, 
arranging “Big Sister-Little Sister” 
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get-togethers to make them feel at 
home. Throughout the year some of 
the social events on the campus are 
planned by this group: a barn dance 
at Hallowe’en, picnics now and then, 
and “Peanut Week”—that traditional 
occasion characterized by the ex- 
change of trifling gifts and small at- 
tentions among students, but one more 
indication of the “family atmosphere” 











Above, World Relatedness Com- 
mittee plugs both current events 
and World Student Service Fund 
drive on bulletin board. 





which prevails at the college. 

No phase of the program has pri- 
ority over the worship services on 
Sunday evening, which are largely at- 
tended. For the most part they are 
student led, with an occasional visit- 
ing minister or guest speaker. But 
always there is a program devotional 
in character, designed to meet the in- 
most needs of the individual. The 




















Students visit Betty Bickle Home where they chat with Mrs. Lytie Parkins Crawford, 


one of Mary Baldwin’s oldest living alumnae and a former member of the college staff. 


Christmas Vesper service, presented 
in co-operation with the Art and 
Music Departments, is one of the 
year’s highlights, drawing annually 
not only the entire college commun- 
ity, but a.large part of the population 
of Staunton as well. 

On Monday mornings, the one 
week-day when chapel exercises are 
not scheduled, the Christian Heritage 
Committee holds a devotional service 
immediately after breakfast. The con- 
tinuing need and importance of spirit- 
ual values in the life of every well- 
rounded woman is further recognized 
by the devotional programs held each 
Wednesday night at 10:30 in every 
dormitory. It is estimated that about 
three fourths of the students attend 
voluntarily this brief service of song, 
prayer, and Scripture reading. 

At monthly “Y Nights” many of 
the serious problems confronting 
youth today and the world in which 
they live are aired and discussed. 
Christianity as it relates to marriage, 
choice of vocation, politics, and vari- 
ous phases of life, is brought down 
to realities. The frank exchanges of 
opinions and ideas emerging from 
these gatherings provide help in mak- 
ing some of life’s more important de- 
cisions. These discussions frequently 
bring to the campus outside speakers 


well qualified to give professional 
guidance and counsel. For those stu- 
dents interested in full-time Christian 
service after college, the Life Service 
group meets frequently to discuss op- 
portunities open in this and related 
fields. 

Campus life is made pleasanter and 
happier by miscellaneous activities 
originating with the Y.W.C.A, It 
maintains a bulletin board, changed 
daily to furnish a digest of important 
world happenings as told through edi- 
torials, mewsstories, and cartoons. 
Then there is The Nook, where—in- 
stead of raiding mother’s ice-box— 
one may purchase bedtime snacks to 
satisfy those after-study hunger pangs. 
Each fall secondhand textbooks are 
sold by the Y to raise funds for its 
many projects, and at the same time to 
provide a real service to both buyers 
and sellers. 

During the fall the Y.W.C.A. in- 
vites to dinner the ministers and 
their wives, and the directors of re- 
ligious education from those churches 
in the community which are attended 
by students. At a coffee hour after- 
ward there is an opportunity for all 
students to meet the guests, thus pav- 
ing the way for a feeling of fellow- 
ship in their “church away from 
home.” 





The Y.W.C.A. energetically exerts 
itself in many directions off the cam- 
pus. One of the functions of the 
World Relatedness Committee is to 
sponsor the World Student Service 
Fund drive each fall. Annually many 
hundreds of dollars are contributed 
by Mary Baldwin students through 
this agency to provide the necessities 
of life for destitute students in many 
countries. Kinship with students all 
over the world is fostered through 
association with the World Student 
Christian Federation; and, on the na- 
tional level, with the Student Chris- 
tian Association Movement. The re- 
sult is a constant flow of inspiration 
through contact with fellow students 
at home and abroad. 

A “helping hand” goes out many 
times through CARE packages, con- 
tributions to such agencies as Save the 
Children Federation, the American 
Bible Society, and the American 
Leper Colony. At Christmas several 
hundred gaily wrapped gifts are as- 
sembled under a huge tree, each 
student providing for her “adopted 
child”—some needy boy or girl in the 
community. In each dormitory a box 
is kept permanently to receive warm, 
wearable “hand-me-downs” for over- 
seas relief or other deserving agencies. 

Close to the heart of Mary Baldwin 
girls is the Agnes Erskine School in 
Recife, Brazil. Given by and named 
in honor of an alumna, it has as one of 
its present faculty members Charlotte 
Taylor, °33. The Y.W.C.A. has 
adopted an Agnes Erskine student, 
Laurici Benevides, making possible for 
her a Christian education. Funds for 
her tuition are made available by the 
Y; and frequent gifts, letters, and mes- 
sages keep the students in close touch 
with her. Laurici’s gratitude, her ex- 
cellent progress, and her desire to 
make her life count in Christian work, 
indicate that she is a wise investment. 

From the standpoint of community 
relations, the Y.W.C.A. makes valu- 
able contributions through the work 
of its Social Responsibility Commit- 
tee. One of the most popular chan- 
nels is work at the Virginia School for 
the Deaf and Blind, located in 
Staunton. Numbers of students go 
regularly to play games with the 
children, read to them, give them par- 
ties, and bring joy and gaiety into 
their handicapped lives. Weekly visits 
are paid to the Bettie Bickle Home, 
where students read and talk to the 
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elderly ladies who reside there, and 
who look forward to these visits with 
keen anticipation. Special projects, 
such as adding a much-needed coat of 
paint to furniture at the Effie Ann 
Johnson Day Nursery for Colored 
Children, are enthusiastically taken up 
by this committee. Students of former 
years provided the Nursery with in- 
struments for a “rhythm band,” one 
of its most useful sets of equipment. 
Each year the children give a pro- 
gram at a chapel period, as do also a 
group from V.S.D.B. 

To put it in the students’ own 
words, the Y “has Christianity at the 
center, with a program based on wor- 
ship, study, and action.” Ever mindful 
of its motto, “Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts,” the Mary Baldwin 
Y.W.C.A. wields a tremendous in- 
fluence in the development of Chris- 
tian citizens, through active participa- 
tion in worth-while projects and in a 
constant emphasis upon a living Chris- 


Above, Students sponsor weekly playtime with children at Virginia School for the Deaf 
, . and Blind. Below, Old students give a lift with the luggage as they meet freshmen ar- 
tian faith. riving in the fall. (Beverly Studio photo.) 
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Incidents such as these are merely all in a day’s work for an Evangelistic Missionary 


‘¢We Persuade Men” 


599 


“Now, what?” involuntarily broke 
from my lips as we came dashing 
around a mountain curve through the 
inky black night in old faithful “P.J.” 
(Puddle-Jumper), the Gifu Jeep sta- 
tion wagon, on our way to a special 
evangelistic service. 

We slid to a stop in front of a 
broken-down bridge. Fortunately, the 
truck that had evidently caused the 
damage had unloaded its logs and 
timbers by the roadside and driven 
off. The car full of Japanese, a pastor 
and three elders, all helped to lay 
these logs and timbers over the gaping 
hole, and I bumped precariously 
across. 

This was but an incident in the 
exciting three-day, eleven-meeting 
country tour of the mountainous sec- 
tion of Gifu Prefecture. In one village 
I was the first foreigner ever to visit 
it, although other missionaries had 
been in nearby towns. In other places 
I was but one in a long succession of 
those whose chief object is to “per- 
suade men.” 

I spoke in town halls, schools, farm 
co-operatives, factories, and churches; 
and over 2,000 people left their homes 
high on the mountainside or back in 
some valley and walked miles to hear 
what this foreigner had to say. I spoke 
of what Jesus had to say about Him- 
self in John’s Gospel: “J am he,” and 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free,” and again, 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” These and similar passages 
are answering the hunger in their 
hearts for a true God, a true religion, 





* Evangelistic missionary in Gifu, Japan. 


By J. A. McAlpine * 


an able Saviour, a solid foundation 
on which to build their lives in post- 
war Japan. 

Shintoism led them into war, and 
with their defeat, faith in any religion 
was almost destroyed. So materialistic 
Communism with its blatant promises 
swept into the void. 

Buddhism has no real contact with 
the problems of life and death, but by 
denial of realities it builds mirages 
upon negations. This leaves the Jap- 
anese ancestor worship, which though 
deeply imbedded in the daily pattern 
of life, still does not satisfy the crav- 
ing for God, for victory over self and 
sin, for certainty as to the future. So 
hundreds of men, women, and chil- 
dren packed into schoolrooms, town 
halls, and other places to find out 
what Christianity is, to receive the 
Gospel portions and tracts and hear 
the “old, old story of Jesus and His 
love.” We rejoiced that “we persuade 
men.” 

“My mother says I may come to 
your house, I may read the New 
Testament, and sing hymns, but I 
may not believe in Christ or be bap- 
tized. What shall I do?” asked one 
young man, a streetcar conductor. He 
has been coming to our home weekly 
since a series of city-wide evangelistic 
meetings were held in October. 

He had stood idly curious that 
night as we spoke from the tailgate of 
the Jeep station wagon. Our micro- 
phone was hooked to the station elec- 
tricity and our parlor stand-lamp fur- 
nished the light for us as we spoke 
and sang. The young man’s curiosity 
turned to deep interest. He forgot the 
long hours of standing on the swaying 


end of a streetcar. He forgot the surg- 
ing crowds going in and out of the 
station. He forgot the strange sound 
of English as the interpreter brought 
the message of a God of love who 
saves us. 

When the appeal came to yield his 
heart to Jesus and decide to follow 
Him, he knelt in the dust and dirt 
along with forty-two others and 
asked for God’s guidance in halting, 
sacred monosyllables. He wants to 
become a Christian, but his ancestor- 
worshiping mother opposes. What, 
indeed, shall he do? He will have to 
face it, “He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy 
of me.” It is not easy. It means com- 
mitment, consecration, surrender of 
self to the Saviour—a complete 
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change from the old ways to a new 
life. But the change, hard as it may be, 
is one which brings peace and hope. 
Thus, we rejoice that “we persuade 
men.” 

“Please come home with me for 
some Japanese tea,” said a young high 
school mathematics teacher after an 
English Bible class. “Home” proved 
to be a spacious Japanese house, open- 
ing on the street. It wanders on back 
through room after room on different 
levels to a little six-mat room opening 
on a miniature garden. 

The young teacher and his bride 
live in this room in the home of his 
parents. Also waiting there was a bi- 
cycle dealer, a friend of the host. We 
had tea in Western style, then Jap- 
anese classic style, and finally in mod- 
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Joy and satisfaction are evident as these people come from a Christian 
service of worship in Nagoya, Japan. (R.N.S. photo.) 


ern everyday style—served by the 
pretty bride. After all the prelimi- 
naries he came to the real reason of 
his invitation: he wanted guidance in 
regard to religion. Taking down some 
big books from his shelf he showed 
me A Scientific Study of Morals by 
a well-known Japanese scholar and 
complained that these studies did not 
satisfy. I agreed, because they do not 
point to a living God. So I pre- 
sented the living Christ and rejoiced 
in the opportunity to persuade men. 

These are but a few of the people 
whom we seek to persuade in our 


mission field of responsibility for six 
provinces, comprising an area of 
9,500 square miles and a population of 
over 10 million. The Christian popu- 
lation in this area is one in 350, a 
slight gain over pre-war figures, but 
still pitifully weak in numbers. 

Yet it is not numbers that is impor- 
tant, but faith. So we persuade men 
by whatever means we can, using 
every audio-visual aid; in whatever 
place we can, indoors and outdoors; 
at whatever time we can, day or 
night; in the one important matter— 
faith in Jesus Christ, our risen Lord. 














(rutches 
al 
Wheel Chairs 
Didn't 
Stop Them! 


By Robert A. Lapsley, Jr. 





I saw him first at Montreat, N. C., 
where he was a representative of the 
Presbyterian Youth of his state. My 
attention was drawn to him because 
he had only one leg, and because of 
the remarkable agility with which he 
got around on his Canadian crutches. 
Canadian crutches are a great im- 
provement on the old type crutches. 
They are made of some light strong 
metal, probably aluminum. ‘They have 
a metal clasp that fits around the 
wrist, and a leather grip for the hand. 
They are less conspicuous and more 
efficient. This young man used his 
with a dexterity nothing short of 
amazing. I asked who he was and 
learned his name was Dean. 

Dean was popular with everybody, 
young and old. He was always the 
center of some group, laughing, talk- 
ing, joking. Wherever he was he was 
the life of the party. There was a very 
attractive girl who was usually his 
companion. They were together on 
the lawn, in the classroom, and in the 
cafeteria. With wonderful tact and 
thoughtfulness she gave him the little 
help he sometimes needed. 

A year ago Dean was a senior in 
high school. His father, a New Eng- 
land Yankee, had come years before 
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I heard another story at Montreat 
about a girl named Marianne. She 
also was a senior in high school. I did 
not see her, but her friends told this 
about her. She was described by one 
of her boy friends as “good-looking, 
attractive, and smart as a whip.” She 
made a remarkable record in high 
school, winning many honors. She 
was business manager of the 1950 
school yearbook, a member of the 
Student Council, a cheer leader, and 
a member of a national honor society. 
The previous year she had been vice- 
president of the Girl’s State, and 
President of the Presbyterian Young 
People of North Alabama. 

In January of this year Marianne 
was in a serious automobile accident. 
The accident occurred following a 
meeting of the school citizenship club. 
The auto skidded on a wet pavement 
and crashed into a telephone pole. She 
suffered a severe spinal injury and was 
paralyzed from her waist down. It 


to Alabama. There he met, loved, and 
wooed and wed a beautiful Southern 
girl. So Dean spent his winters in 
Alabama and his summers in _ his 
father’s old home in Vermont. Run- 
ning over with life and health and 
enthusiasm, he did the things the 
average high school boy does, and he 
did them well. He hiked and swam 
and played in the band. A schoolmate 
told me that he was particularly pro- 
ficient in tumbling. Life stretched be- 
fore him as a beautiful vista. 

Then the blow fell. Dean had been 
greatly interested in cub scouting and 
had aided three successive cub packs 
in their activities. One day while 
coaching his cub pack in a ball game, 
he wounded his knee. He thought it 
would be well in a few days. It was 
not. It grew rapidly worse. Finally his 
parents took him to a famous bone 
specialist in Birmingham. An exami- 
nation, and later a preliminary opera- 
tion, showed it to be osteomyelitis, 
an incurable disease of the bone. This 
seventeen-year-old boy, so active, so 
promising, so popular, was told his 
only chance to live was to have his 
leg amputated. Dean went to the 
operating room without a word of 
complaint. It would be stating it 






was thought she would never walk, 
and that she would be a lifelong in- 
valid. But Marianne refused to accept 
this verdict. She continued her studies 
by means of special telephone connec- 
tion, arranged by the local telephone 
company between her room in the 
hospital and her classroom at school. 
By means of this ingenious arrange- 
ment she heard everything that went 
on in the classroom, and recited her- 
self when called upon. This was done 
in spite of the fact that she was most 
of the time in great pain. And she 
did her work so well that she gradu- 
ated with the highest four-year aver- 
age of any member of her group. 
Commenting on her graduation the 
local newspaper said that when Mari- 
anne was rolled into the auditorium 
to receive her diploma, the whole 
community was “bustin’ with pride.” 

She spent the summer at the Wood- 
row Wilson Rehabilitation Center at 
Fishersville, Virginia, being fitted 
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mildly to say that he took the hos- 
pital by storm. Within a week from 
the day of his operation he was up in 
a wheel chair, going into everybody’s 
room, radiating sunshine, kidding the 
interns, flirting with the nurses. A few 
days after his operation his father, 
who owned a farm, said something 
to him about getting him a car that. 
could be driven with one foot. The 
boy said, “I want you to get a tractor 
that can be driven with one foot!” 
The doctors had said he would prob- 
ably be in the hospital four months. 
In six weeks he was home. And in 
four months he was in Montreat, into 
everything, going everywhere. 

Dean lost six weeks from high 
school, but he studied in the hospital, 
took his final examinations, gradu- 
ated with his class, received his di- 
ploma, and is enrolled in the freshman 
class of a well-known college. Dean 
doesn’t know what he will choose as 
his life’s work, but his friends know 
that whatever he does he will be a suc- 
cess. To face life as he is facing it 
takes more real courage than to 
charge a Japanese machine gun nest 
in Okinawa, or land on a Normandy 
beachhead. 


with braces and learning to walk 
again. It was her plan when she went 
to the center to study typing and 
shorthand, to aid in her work at 
Agnes Scott College, to which she 
had a scholarship and which she 
entered this past fall. To do what 
Marianne is doing takes more real 
courage than to face with Esther the 
wrath of King Ahasuerus, or with 
Grace Darling the winds and waves 
of the tornado. 

As I think of these two young 
people, broken in body, but serene 
and undaunted in soul, this verse from 
the Bible comes into my mind, “Be 
strong and of a good courage; be not 
afraid, neither be thou dismayed: for 
the Lord thy God is with thee 
whithersoever thou goest.” Dean and 
Marianne are strong and very cou- 
rageous; they are not afraid, and I be- 
lieve the Lord God will be with them 
wherever they go. 
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Dr. Lapsley, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Roanoke, Virginia, 
told this story of two Presbyterian young people over his weekly radio broad- 
cast, September 17, 1950. The two young people, Dean Goodsell, of Florence, 
Alabama, and Marianne Jackson, of Auburn, Alabama, have both been active 
in youth work in the church, having served on presbytery and synod councils 
of youth work, as well as having been leaders in their home churches. With 
their story, the Survey starts a regular monthly feature for youth about youth. 
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Evangelism Through 


Christian Nurture 


By Henry Wade DuBose 


President, General Assembly’s Training School 


To lead persons to accept Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Lord, so that 
they come into fellowship with His 
people and commit themselves to His 
service, is the church’s primary busi- 
ness. The ways in which this business 


Members of the Student Council, 1950-51: standing, left to 
right: Margery Mallard, Betty Latimer, Elizabeth Evans, 
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may be carried on are many. They 
vary greatly as they must with the 
conditions and capabilities of those 
who are to be reached. 

There are times when throngs of 
people may be won to God through 


Two A.T.S. students confer with 
President Henry Wade DuBose. 


great revivals. There are persons who 
may best be reached by quiet personal 
witnessing. There are communities in 
which many are being brought into 
the fellowship of believers by an 
organized campaign of visitation. Ap- 
parently there are those who can be 
reached only through rescue mission 
work. To be true to her commission 
the church must see God’s harvest 
everywhere, and gather it into His 
garner by such means as are effective. 

But doubtless it is always true that 
the most fruitful field for evange- 
listic endeavor is to be found in the 
church’s own children. Every child 
born into a Christian home needs of 
course to be born again, needs by the 
grace of God to come into life eternal 
through faith in Jesus Christ. But 
what an immense advantage these 
children of the covenant have! From 
their earliest infancy the light of 
Christian love encompasses them, and 
by those whom they love best Chris- 
tian truth is exemplified and inter- 
preted to them. Early they are 
brought under the influence of the 
ministry and sacraments of the 
church. It is not surprising that many 
children of godly homes become 
Christians without being able to tell 
when or how it happened. 

But what of the boys and girls who 
are born in a land of churches but 


Donna Rooney; seated, /eft to right: Jean Lotts, Genevieve 
Anderson, Virginia Gibbins. 
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whose parents are not revealing Christ 
in their lives, and many of whom 
make no profession of faith in Him? 
They are certainly far less favored 
than the children of Christian homes. 
Yet they too are a harvest for God, 
far more promising than men and 
women who for years have closed 
their hearts to the wooing of His 
grace. Thousands of such boys and 
girls are within reach of the churches, 
and can be brought into Sunday- 
school classes and fellowship groups 
under the guidance of Christian lead- 
ers. What a responsibility these lead- 
ers have, and what a privilege to in- 
terpret to these boys and girls the 
Gospel of Christ and the abundant 
life into which He invites them! 

The General Assembly’s Training 
School has a concern in evangelism. 
Since the Training School sends its 
graduates into many fields of service 
at home and abroad, these Christian 
workers are witnessing for Christ in 
many ways. But doubtless the most 
fruitful way is emphasized above. 

For two years in the Training 
School these volunteers for Christian 
service study God’s Word and Chris- 
tian doctrine, the nature of children 
and young people, effective methods 
of dealing with these young persons 
with respect to their deeper needs 
and spiritual growth. They study the 
program of the church and gain much 
practical experience through regular 
field work. Then, most of them go 
out to serve as directors of religious 
education. That, at least, is the gen- 
erally accepted title for their office. 
One would like a better title. The 
great concern of these trained work- 
ers is Christian nurture. While they 
must deal with adults as well as young 
people, their supreme opportunity is 
to be used of God in making more 
effective the ministry of the church 
to its youth. With little children, with 
adolescent boys and girls, they deal 
both directly and indirectly. Under 
the guidance of pastors and elders, it 
is their privilege to make real to 
young people Christ’s claim upon 
their lives. 

It is their high mission too, as God 
gives them grace and opportunity, to 
counsel and train volunteer leaders, 
to share with teachers and parents in 
the holy ministry of interpreting the 
Lord Jesus Christ to the eager spirits 
of boys and girls, and to be useful in 
helping to create in the church con- 
ditions conducive to Christian growth. 
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Some Suggestions 
for Prayer 


“Call unto me, and I will answer thee, and show thee 
great and mighty things, which thou knowest not.” 


“Speak to him, thou, for He hears, and 
Spirit with Spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing and 
Nearer than hands and feet.” 


Let us include in our praying this month the following 
petitions— . 


That in this glad Easter season we may come to 
Christ afresh and drink deeply ourselves; that we 
shall know assuredly that in Him we have some- 
thing no one dares live without. 


That in this evangelistic season the ministers of the 
Assembly be given the fullness of God’s Spirit to 
preach the Gospel of grace with power; that the lay 
people of our church pray and work to bring to the 
preaching services and to Christ those who are out of 
Him. 


That our own hearts be stirred with concern for 
all the people for whom He gave His life and that we 
feel an urgency unto sacrifice and service to win 
those within our personal reach. 


That out of dedicated lives we make our pledges for 
another year; that we know the meaning of joyous 
giving to Christ and His work. 


That life enrichment may be the experience of 
every woman of the Church in the pre-Easter week— 
that it be a time of preparation for entering the new 
Church year in full surrender to Christ, anticipating 
joyously work through His Church to His glory. 
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In Japan 
Dr. Will McIlwaine preaches to workmen 


o who are building the new Seminary in 
1sm Kobe, a project made possible by Program 


the World 




















In Congo 

Some of the 1950 gradu- 
ates of the ecole de Moni- 
teurs go on a week end 
preaching mission with 
Rev. L. A. McCutchen 
(not shown), whose 
“house truck” seen in the 
background is equipped 
with a public address sys- 
tem for gathering a 
crowd! 
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In Korea 

Tracts carrying a Chris- 
tian message are distrib- 
uted in the market place 
by the missionary. The 
printed word is a potent 
means of telling the old, 
old story of Jesus and His 
love. 


In Portugal 

Member of the host 
church provides transpor- 
tation to Ligares, an old, 
isolated town on the Span- 
ish frontier. After riding 
the train to the last stop 
in Portugal he has a three- 
hour donkey ride over the 
mountain trails to his Sun- 
day preaching post. 





In Brazil 
Men would never go into 
a building to hear a ser- 
mon, but many _ gather 
about the car from which 
the Gospel is broadcast. 
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What Every Young Lady Should Know 


About Montreat 


Every summer thousands of information-seeking Presbyterians make the 
journey to Montreat—and miss this three-ring circus going on right under 


their noses! 


From Pennsylvania to Florida, from 
Tennessee to Texas . .. yes, from far- 
away England, Holland, and Cuba 
they come to Camp Montreat . . 
seventeen states represented . . . but 
the majority of campers are drawn 
from the heart of the Southland. 
They’re not problem children, only 
blithe spirits seeking a camping ex- 
perience, ready to give and to gain. 
They come roo strong to form into 
groups of five under a counselor. 
Here personalities expand under an 
outstanding camping program of 


sports, dramatics, music, arts and 
crafts, sketching under a recognized 
art instructor, and tap, ballet, and 
square dancing. 

In the invigorating and healthful 
climate of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of North Carolina, Camp Montreat 
for girls, ages 6-16, has developed a 
program of creative fun and inspira- 
tional work that makes each camper 
look to the new day with anticipation. 
The camper is busy from the hustle 
of reveille to the cool starlit evening 
with singing around the campfire, 


The regular morning flag-raising ceremony at Camp Montreat. 


——T sid 
thy Vigna ta alle, mamta" 
; 








stunt nights, mass games, instrumental 
music, marshmallow roasts, storytell- 
ing, treasure and scavenger hunts, and 
finally “Taps.” 

Camp Montreat is staffed with very 
competent, college-trained counselors, 
including a registered nurse and an ex- 
perienced dietitian, all of high Chris- 
tian character. Considered equally im- 
portant are the requirements that each 
counselor have a pleasing personality 
and sincere congeniality with camp- 
ers. Counselors get to know their 
campers and draw them into a warm 
relationship by the personal attention 
given to each girl. Each counselor 
knows that from her the camper 
draws comfort and inspiration and 
that this is one of the most important 
relationships of camp. 

Camp Montreat’s lodges, cottages, 
and recreation buildings are well- 
built, thoroughly screened, with 
ample bathroom and other facilities 
for the comfort of campers. The 
camp itself is entirely within the 
bounds of the Montreat Presbyterian 
conference grounds, near Black 
Mountain, N. C. Andelk Lodge, main 
building and center of all camp ac- 
tivities, was formerly the hunting 
lodge of John S. Huyler, noted phi- 
lanthropist of New York. It contains 
two large airy dining rooms, a 
kitchen, and an assembly room with 
a big stone fireplace, as well as the 
camp office and director’s quarters. 

“Wildwood,” home of Juniors, is 
an enchanted cottage of blue and yel- 
low. It has a “hayloft,” three bath- 
rooms and a large cool shaded porch. 
“Treetops” is a cabin for ten girls 
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which looks out over the trees toward 
distant mountains. The new lodge for 
“middlers” is in the apple orchard, 
and girls can almost pick ripe apples 
right out of their windows. “Roost- 
A-While” is for older girls. McBride 
Lodge, which is for the exclusive use 
of Senior campers, contains a recrea- 
tion hall with large stone fireplace, 
sleeping quarters, and large bath- 
rooms. Here they enjoy senior privi- 
leges, sit in front of the fireplace to 
roll up their hair, and discuss the boys 
they met at the square dance. 

The spacious gymnasium is located 
in the center of camp with courts for 
basketball, volley ball, badminton, etc. 

During swimming periods Lake 
Susan is under constant supervision 
and the “buddy system” is used as a 
safety precaution, No camper is al- 
lowed in a boat until she has passed 
swimming tests. Instruction periods 
are given in swimming, diving, and 
canoeing. Many proud campers carry 
home the red and white patch and 
lifesaving pins and emblems for com- 
pleting Junior and Senior Life Saving 
courses under an American National 
Red Cross approved instructor. It’s at 
Lake Susan that the camp spirit and 
friendly rivalry of campers, divided 
into two Indian tribes, the Navajoes 
and Mohawks, reach a peak in swim- 
ming meets and canoe races. 

“Mother, I passed my ring tests to- 
day and got to go on a breakfast ride 
with the sun just coming up, up in 
the mountains. We cooked our own 
breakfast, and it was wonderful! My 
horse is named Stepper, and he sure 
is!” This is typical of so many letters 
home, for horseback-riding is a 
“must” for most campers. Camp Mon- 
treat believes that horseback-riding 
does more than any other sport to de- 
velop self-confidence and self-control. 
From the riding ring test for begin- 
ners to the sunrise breakfast rides, the 
camper learns step by step the fine 
points of horsemanship under a quali- 
fied instructor. 

The stables include only gaited 
horses, carefully selected as to con- 
formation, performance, and tempera- 
ment. The camp also owns two 


Above, Some of the 1950 campers. Center, 
Swimming instruction in Lake Susan. 
Below, An exhibit of the handwork done 
by the campers during the summer. 
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thoroughbred show horses (coveted 
mounts of each camper on the day 
of the big horseshow at the end of 
camp). 

The Horseshow is a highlight of the 
camping season. From the first ring- 
ing command of the ringmaster to the 
awarding of the final blue ribbon 
’midst cheers of friends, the camper is 
thrilled by the spirit of comradeship, 
her ability to compete with fine riders 
her own age, the response of her 
mount, and the friendly competition 
of the Indian tribes. 

The arts and crafts shop offers 
training in leather, wallets, belts, yes, 
even shoes. The girls derive great 
pleasure as well as profit from arts 
and crafts. Woodcraft includes mak- 
ing bookends and wall plaques. In 
shell craft the girls learn how to make 
earrings, barrettes, pins. Bracelets, 
scarf rings, napkin rings, lanyards 
are made from plastics. The camp pro- 
vides competent instructors and ample 
equipment for these crafts. It also 
places emphasis on art and sketching. 
A recognized artist, Mrs. G. K. 
Rainey, of Columbus, Georgia, who 
has had many art exhibits and her 
own studio for many years, teaches 
sketching and water color, and for 
advanced art students, she gives in- 
struction in oils. oy 

Archery is always a popular sport 
at Camp Montreat and the archery 
range is a beautiful expanse of smooth 
green carpet surrounded on each side 
by thick woodland and rising moun- 
tains and majestic trees. Camp Mon- 
treat is adequately equipped with 
bows and arrows for instruction 
purposes. 

“En garde)” floats through Camp 
Montreat day and night, because fen- 
cing takes the fancy of campers of all 
ages. Rubber-tipped foils and regula- 
tion masks are used at all times. 
Fencing instruction is under the direc- 
tion of two former students of the re- 
nowned fencing master, Dr. John 
Osburn. 

Trips are always exciting—horse- 
back trips, hiking trips (and inciden- 
tally, the best hikers wear the Eagle’s 
Feather in their caps), and trips by 
truck and bus. Hiking on mountain 
trails with breathtaking valley beauty 
below has proved to be the campers’ 
delight. Each trip is approved by the 
camp physician who makes certain 
each child is physically able to hike. 
The camper starts first with short 
climbs up nearby Lookout Mountain 
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Camp Director 


Sarah “Tay” Anderson is a grad- 
uate of Belhaven College, Jackson, 
Mississippi, and has been Director 
of Religious Education in the First 
Presbyterian Church in Meridian, 
Mississippi, and Columbus, Geor- 
gia. She spent five months travel- 
ing in Europe in 1948 and was a 
Field Representative for Belhaven 
College in 1949. She had years of 
camping experience as camper and 
counselor, and also served as Head 
Counselor for two summers. Her 
Christian heritage, training, and ex- 
perience prepare her for an under- 
standing of the needs of the indi- 
vidual girl; and under her stimu- 
lating guidance in an atmosphere 
of happy activity the camper 
reaches new heights in personal 
development. 

Under the auspices of Montreat, 
Camp Montreat looks to Dr. Mc- 
Gregor, president, for leadership 
and advice. Dr. McGregor makes 
every effort to see that each girl 
has a joy-giving, health-building, 
Christian character-making _ pro- 
gram, a program designed to pro- 
mote initiative, self-confidence, and 
usefulness; a love of sports and fair 
play, for nature and the great out- 
of-doors, a love for things which 
make for a fuller and richer life 
throughout all the years. 








for breakfast and supper hikes. Then 
Grey Beard is conquered, and finally 
the camper makes the all-important 
hike up to the very top of Mount 
Mitchell, highest mountain east of the 
Mississippi, to spend the night! 

Camp Montreat is a short distance 
from Asheville, the Vanderbilt estate 
at Biltmore, Blue Ridge, where the 
Baptist assembly grounds are located, 
and the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park. Several trips in buses and 
trucks are planned to these points as 
well as to the Cherokee Indian Reser- 
vation, Chimney Rock, and other 
places of interest. These trips are 
planned each season with the only 
additional cost to campers being the 
admission charges. 

In the glow of a darkening eve- 
ning’s campfire, the two Indian tribes 
meet. Here favorite songs are sung 
and favorite stories told and retold. 
The friendly rivalry of the Mohawks 
and Navajoes is dropped and the 
warm feeling of “belonging” is over 
all. This is where the Council, when 
the season is over, decides the winning 
tribe which is awarded the “Winner 
Cup” at the closing banquet. Again 
the tribes gather around the Council 
fire, smoke the “Pipe of Peace,” and 
part good friends for many years to 
come. 

Some part of each day is devoted 
to a devotional period. Usually 
“Morning Watch” is conducted by 
the camp director, a member of the 
staff, or an outstanding speaker from 
Montreat. Sunday is kept as a day 
apart from all other days with every 
effort being made to lead the girls to 
a consciousness of the sacredness of 
the day. After Sunday school held in 
a beautiful council circle on the 
mountainside, the campers file down 
to the auditorium in Montreat for 
midday services. 

Camp Montreat’s campers not only 
have been privileged to hear many 
speakers of international reputation, 
but these guest speakers visit the camp 
to meet the girls. Recent visitors of 
international fame were the Rev. 
Martin H. Niemdller, noted German 
Lutheran leader; and Dr. Toyohiko 
Kagawa, famous Japanese religious 
leader, missionary, philosopher, poet, 
and novelist. 

Thus a girl who takes part in the 
well-rounded camp program at Mon- 
treat goes back home after an ex- 
perience which will influence the rest 
of her life. 
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Secretary; Rev. Bob S odges, Jr., Associate 
Secretary; Mr. Harvey H. Walters, Director of 
Public Relations. 


Board of World Missions, 113—16th Ave., South, 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C. Darby 
Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. D. J. 
Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. Paul B. 
Freeland, Secretary of Overseas Relief and Inter- 
Church Aid; Mr. Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer. 

Board of Church Extension, 605 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Vernon S. 
Broyles, Jr., Th.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
Charles H. Gibboney, Secretary of Promotion; 
Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Agencies of the Church 


General Assembly: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


The General Council, 324 Church St., Decatur, 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Executive 


Division or Necro Work, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R. 
Batchelor, Secretary. 


Division oF Curist1An Rexations, 605 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Division or EvaNGE.ism, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. H. H. 
Thompson, D.D., Secretary. 


Drvision oF Rapio, 712 Henry Grady Building 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, 
D.D., Secretary. 


Board of Education, Presbyterian Building, 8 
N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 
Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Secretary; Mr. 
John S. Grant, Treasurer. 


Division or Reticious Epvucation: Rev. John 





Division oF Pusiication: Mr. Clinton Harris, 
General Manager. 


Board of Annuities and Relief, 410 Urban Building, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade H. Boggs, 
D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. Bernard A. 
Mcllhany, D.D., Assistant to Executive; Rev. 
William H. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


Board of Women’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Executive Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assis- 
tant Secretary; Miss Mary 8S. Quidor, Treasurer. 


General Assembly’s Training School for Lay 
Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia: 
Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 


Trustees of the General Assembly and Presbyterian 
Foundation, Inc., Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Mr. T. S. McPheeters, President; 
Mr. George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Division or Home Missrons, 605 Henry Grad 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude ed 
Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Homer Mc- 
Millan, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. James 
M. Carr, Th.D., Secretary, Department of Town 
and Country Church; Mr. Hal Hyde, Secretary, 
Department of Urban Church. 


Jr., Secretary. 


L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 


Divis10on oF MEN’s Work: Dr. S. J. Patterson, 


Division oF HigHER Epvucation: Rev. Hunter 
B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. President. 


Historical Foundation, Montreat, North Carolina: 
Mr. T. H. Spence, Jr., Director. 


Mountain Retreat Association, Montreat, North 
Carolina: Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Th.D., 




















COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY 


KING COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year college. 
Coeducational. Presbyterian. 
Founded 1867. 
Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. Education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 
(1) Competitive (3) Grant-in-Aid 
(2) Academic (4) Remunerative Work 
Summer session. Intramural sports. 
Dormitories. Catalog. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President 
Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 








MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian Living 


and Service e Also Two-Year Business Course 


Beautiful Buildings and Grounds 
in Western North Carolina 


Cost low enough for any parents to give 


their daughter a Christian education 


For further information write: 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 


Prepares for Christian service in the localechurch and on 
mission fields 


Graduate and senior College courses leading to Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees 


For further information write: 


Henry Wave DuBoss, President 
3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 27, Virginia 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
ranks very high in the per- 
centage of graduates listed 
in Who’s Whol Women 
and men alike leave Centre 
destined for high positions. 
Fully accredited Liberal 
Arts and Sciences. Co-ordi- 
nate plan of education un- 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS WHO der Christian influences. 
WANT SUCCESS ... A Centre Write today for new view 
Diploma really means something! book to 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
Director of Admissions, Box 401-S 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 











MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Staunton, Virginia 


Enrollment limited to 300. Some vacancies for 1951-52 session, 
opening September 19. 


Applications for 1952-53 are now being accepted. 


WRITE TO SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE FOR INFORMA- 
TION CONCERNING COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 
OPEN TO FRESHMEN. 


FRANK BELL LEWIS—President 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY—Continued 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational excellence. Moderate charges. Endowed. 
Christian emphasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. Accredited. 
Graduates transfer to best colleges after two years. Pro- 
fessor for each ten students. Personal attention. Scientific 
tests. Major sports. Two-year business course. Prepara- 
tory Department with 10th, 11th, 12th grades. Write 
for catalog. 

PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, North Carolina 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


Statesville, North Carolina 


Coeducational. Distinctive in Christian ideals. 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. 
Accredited—first two years of college. Music, business. 
Dormitories for women. Liberal scholarships. Rate $600. 
Send for catalogue S. 

JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 








The Tutorial Plan 
of 
Southwestern at Memphis 


Provides individualized study under guidance of 
outstanding Christian professors. Complete arts, 
science, and music curriculum. Coeducational. 


PEYTON N. RHODES, President 


1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1951 


Sherman, Texas 


Austin College has completed over one hundred years of 
unbroken service to the Church and nation. 

Austin is a coeducational Christian liberal arts college 
and makes its appeal to the best of our youth. 


Write for catalogue to 


W. B. GUERRANT, President 








PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Owned by the Presbyterians of North Carolina 
A standard junior college—Two years of high school 
Pouicties : Individual attention; home surroundings ; 
highly trained faculty; wholesome and constructive 
religious atmosphere. 


For information write: 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 


WESTMINSTER 
A COLLEGE FOR MEN 
Fulton, Missouri 
A four-year liberal arts college with a century of dis- 
tinctive service in training leaders for church, state, busi- 
ness and the professions. 
For catalog and information write 
Witit1AM W. HAtt, Jr., President 














STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Ministerial Training (two years) 


For catalogues and information, write: 
SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 













ACCREDITED COEDUCATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


Banner Elk, North Carolina 
A Junior College in Western North Carolina 


Two Years Terminal Courses: 
Liberal Arts Courses Medical Secretarial 
Toward Hospital Bookkeeping 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Pre-nursing 
X-ray, Lab. Technicians 
For information write 


FLETCHER NELSON, President 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college for women interested in a general 
cultural education in addition to training for vocations and 
professions. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 








SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High school and junior college departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for 1951-52 school year. 
For literature and information write: 


THE REGISTRAR, Box T 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
Standard Senior College for Women 
A rich educational experience 
in a 
joyous Christian atmosphere 
MarsHa.i Scotr Woopson 
President 

















Presbyterian College 
The Friendly College 


Fellowship with Man 
and God 


Clinton, S. C. 


Liberal Arts Training—Mind, Body, Spirit 
DR. MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 
















“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 


—Woodrow Wilson 
Davidson College 


Joun R. CuNNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 
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World Missions at Work 





Africa 


CONGO MISSION 
Bibanga Station, 1917 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Via Mwena Ditu, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
*Holladay, Miss Virginia 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. sg ig 
i nage Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Mulca ev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
*Rule, Bt and Mrs. William II 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Vandergrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 


Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 


Kakinda, 1948 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
MeMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 

LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8. 

*Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 

+Duff, Miss Louisa A. 

tHertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 

tIrby, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
Moore, Miss Florence 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 

+Phipps, Miss Ruth P. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
*Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 

*Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
*McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. 
McMurry, ‘Miss Margaret (R.N. ) 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. a M. 
*tPunt, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. a5 Roy 
*Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lechian C., Jr. 
W ilds, Rev. and Mrs. S$ 


Luluabourg, 1946 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
*Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
*Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
tRice, Miss Madge 
Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
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Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, 
[Par Kamponde Gare] 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
*Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R.., Jr. 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey (R.N.) 
Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champ-de-Mars, 
Brussels, Belgium) 
Fisch, Miss Clara 
Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
Norwood, Miss Helen 
Pritchard, Mr. John C. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


—o— 


Brazil 


STUDY IN BRAZIL—CAMPINAS 
(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 


Campinas, Est. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Coit, Mr. A. B., Jr. 

Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
McLane, Rev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 
Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 


Rio de Janeiro 
(Address: Rua Buenos Aires, 135, 
Rio de Janeiro, D.F., Brazil) 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 


(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
razil) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 


(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
razil) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 

*Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, via 
amp Grande, Brazil) 
*Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Peck, Miss Katherine 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Formiga Station, 1938 
(Address: Caixa 39, Formiga, Minas 
erais, Brazil) 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 


Lavras Station, 1893 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
*Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Gammon, Mrs. S. R 





Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
*Lacy, Miss Sarah W. 

Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Paraguacu Paulista 
(Address: Caixa 88, Paraguacu Paulista, 

. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Heflin, Miss Pauline 


Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Davis, Miss Margarida Lee 
Foster, Miss Edith 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Belem Station 
(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 

*Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 

Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
*Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 

Brs azil) 
*Boyce, Miss Lina 
Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Beco da Fabrica, 208, 
Recife, Brazil) 

Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 

(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, Brazil) 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 


Fortaleza 


(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


*Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


Natal 


(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Natal, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil) 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 

Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 

Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
Araxa Station 

(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 

Gerais, Brazil) 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 


Carmo do Parnahyba 


(Address: Carmo do Parnahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 


Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte Car- 
melo, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 

Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. ‘ 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 

Little, Miss Martha 


Patos 


(Address: Caixa 44, Patos de Minas, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Goiania Station, 1940 


(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goias, 
razil) 


*Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 





Uberaba 
(Address: Caixa 155, Uberaba, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 
*Skelton, Rev. James H., Jr. 


Uruana 


(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
Brazil) 


Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 


China 


CHINA MISSION 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 

Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
Worth, Miss Ruth 

Foochow, Fu. 
(Address: Foochow, Fu., China) 
*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 
Formosa 
+tMontgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
(formerly Shanghai) 
(Address: c/o Rev. James Dickson 
2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, 
Taipeh, ew 
tiWells, Miss Lillian C 
(formerly Hwais unfu) 

43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, Formosa 
Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, | China) 

Currie, Rev. and *Mrs. Edw. S. 
Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China 

*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. sees 
Stribling, Miss Frances 
Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 
(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 
Kiangsu, China) 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 
Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: _——- a hekiang, China) oa 
*Hudson, Rev. ¢ Mrs. George A. 
Wilkerson, Dr. and *Mrs. Joseph L. x 
Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 
Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address: Nanking, Kiangsu, China) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence 
Shanghai Station, 1947 P 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China) 


Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 

Farrior, Miss Ruth 

*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8. C. 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 


(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, Cc hina) 

*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie 

*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 

Nelson, Dr. and *Mrs. Henry 8. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 
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Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 


United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Wusih 

(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
China) 

Hopkins, Rev. and *Mrs. Martin A. 
sania 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 
Gifu Station, 1917 


(Address: 6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, 
Gifu, Japan) 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
48 B, 3 Chome, Nakashima Dori, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 

1478 Shironomae, Mikage-Cho, 
eg Nada-Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Brady, Mr. John H. 

Kotobuki, Takaha, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Gunn, Miss Coline 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Holmes, Miss Jean 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

ttKok, Miss Annie 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

ttMontgomery, Miss Virginia H. 

1 Yamado-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 

3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

ttMcLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 

1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Mitchell, ee. Irvine G. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 

1478 Aza Shiro-no-mae, Mikage-Cho, 
Muko-Gun, Hyogo Ken, Kobe, Japan 

*ttSells, Miss Margaret 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
(formerly in China) 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


*On furlough. 

Vimgeery Assignment. 
tTeacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 


Kochi Station 
(Address: 35 Minami Yoriki-Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 


Marugame Station, 1920 
(Address: 439 Nakabu, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
*++Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A.., Jr. 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
430 Nakafu, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
+tTaylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 
Nagoya Station, 1887 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama 
Cho, Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116, 2 Chome, Yagoto-Cho, Kasugai 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Henderlite, Dr. Rachel 
33, 4 Chome, Chikara Machi, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Smythe, ihe. L. C. M. 
33, 4 Chome, Chikara Machi, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Takamatsu Station, 1898 
(Address: 65 Saiwai Cho, Roku Bancho, 


Takamatsu, Japan) 
*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 


Zentsuji 
(Address: Shikoku Christian College, 
Zentsuji, Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


oo 


Korea 


(The following addresses are correct as of 
January 1, 1951.) 

IN THE STATES ON FURLOUGH 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. (Chunju) 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 

(Chunju) 
*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B.., Jr. 


(Chunju) 
*Winn, Rev. S. Dwight (Chunju) 
*Winn, Miss Emily (Chunju) 
*Dodson, Miss Mary L. (Kwangju) 
*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. (Kwangju) 
*McQueen, Miss Anna Kwangju) 


*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. M. M. (Kwangju) 
*Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 





(Kwangju) 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V.N. 
(Kwangju) 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
(Mokpo) 


*Hopper, Miss Margaret (Mokpo) 
*Talmage, Miss Janet (Mokpo) 
*Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
(Mokpo) 
*Biggar, Miss Meta (Soonchun) 
*Daniel, Rev. and Mrs. E. L. 
(Soonchun) 
*Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. Kelly 
(Soonchun) 


TEMPORARILY IN JAPAN 
Karuizawa 
(Address: House No. 1074, Karuizawa, 
Nagano Ken, Japan) 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Nagoya 

(Address: 1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 
Shown-Ku, Nagoya, Japan) 

Boyer, Mrs. E. T. 

Crane, Miss Janet 

MeNeill, Miss Elizabeth 

Miller, Miss Louise 


Kobe 
(Address: 3 Kumochicho, 1 Chome, 
Fukiai-Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Cumming, Mrs. Bruce A. 
(Address: 112 Yamamoto dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta-Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Green, Miss Willie B. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 
Talmage, Mrs. John E. 
(Address: 111-3 Kitano Cho, 4 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Crane, Mrs. Paul 8S. 
Bush, Mrs. Ovid B., Jr. 
IN KOREA 
(Address: c/o U.S. Consulate, 
APO No. 8, c/o PM, San Francisco, 
California) 
Boyer, Rev. E. T. 
Bush, Dr. Ovid B., Jr. 
Crane, Dr. Paul S. 
Cumming, Rev. Bruce A. 
Lindler, Miss Gene 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Root, Miss Florence 
Talmage, Rev. John E. 
Talmage, Miss Mariella (R.N.) 


—o— 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 
Chilpancingo Station, 1921 


(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


*tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
Coyoacan Station 
(Address: Cuahutemoc 45, Coyoacan, 





ddress: Guerrero 13) 
Hoverson, Mr. Richard 


*Boyce, ve and Mrs. James R. 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Mexico) 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
Morelos No. 3 


Cuetzala 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
*Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
Mexico City 
(Address: Arenol 42, Villa Obregon, D. 
., Mexico) 
Dixon, Miss Sara A. 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
Southerland, Miss Jane 


Morelia Station, 1919 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz’”’ Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 

McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Rev. H. L. 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
*Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
*Wing, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T., Jr. 
Horse Shoe, N. C. 
Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 


San Luis Potosi 
(Address: San Luis, Potosi, S.L.P., 
Mexico) 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Galeana No. 24, Apart. 6 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
Iturbide 45, Apt. 11 


Taxco Station 
(Address: Apartado No. 8, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 


Tixtla 
(Address: Independencia No. 1, 
Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico) 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


Toluca 
(Address: Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz, 
No. 14 Altos, Toluca, Mexico) 
*Pemberton, Miss Helen 
Zitacuaro Station, 1919 


(Address: Zitacuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 





.F., Mexico) 





POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for 
the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce 
or fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 


would apply to them if they were addressed for 


elivery in the United States. 
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Regular mail to Brazil is 3 cents per ounce, and air-mail rates to Brazil are 10 


cents per half ounce. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 
ommercial papers 144 cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum charge of 5 


cents 


nts. 
Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Africa, Brazil, and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 


ments of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest 


Guide. 


ostal 
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KOREAN DIARY—A Missionary’s Answer to Communism 


When North Korean Reds drove south across the thirty- 
eighth parallel for the first time last summer one veteran 
Presbyterian missionary chose to remain near her post despite 
warnings from consular officials and fellow missionaries. 

Miss Florence E. Root had been in Korea for twenty-five 
years. She decided to continue her work with the “Organiza- 
tion,’ an underground band of Christians determined to bear 
witness to Christ even if it meant death at the hands of the 


Communists. 


I cannot let any statement go with- 
out a tribute to the group who were 
my guardians from July 23 to Oc- 
tober 6. The “organization” referred 
to in the diary is a group of Christians 
who believe in the simple life. They 
realize the wretched condition of their 
people, but believe that much im- 
provement could be made if people 
would be willing to go out into the 
remote mountain sections and live 
off the land. They have little “farms” 
scattered here and there in the heart 
of the mountains, with perhaps one 
house at each place, with a group liv- 
ing there consisting of a house mother, 
some young women who are respon- 
sible for the sewing and housework, 
some young men to do the farming, a 
teacher, and a group of orphans, either 
boys or girls. Their living is Spartan- 
like in its rigid schedule, but all—from 
the oldest to the youngest—have 
caught the idea that to be a good sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ they must be able 
to endure hardness! And they do! 
Those children ten years old and up- 
wards think nothing of a twenty- to 
twenty-five-mile walk in one day. In 
a land where people feel that they 
have not eaten unless they have had 
rice, their chief diet is barley and po- 
tatoes, with vegetables from their hill- 
side gardens supplemented with wild 
herbs gathered in the mountains. For 
eleven weeks I watched them. I saw 
the Korean version of “Religion in 
Shoes”—people living their faith, 
never forgetting that they were 
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bought with a price, the price of the 
precious blood of Christ, and there- 
fore not their own, unselfishly doing 
for others day after day. Not only 
did they risk their lives to protect me 
all that time, but sheltered about 150 
others, policewomen, Bible women, 
mothers with children, those who had 
some connection with them, and 
others who did not. 

It would seem that they had every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by 
this procedure, so why did they do it? 
Because the love of Christ constrained 
them, they did it, and they have 
earned the “well done, good and 
faithful servants” of their Master. 
Time and again when I tried to ex- 
press my gratitude for their sacrifice 
for me, they replied that they were 
doing it for a servant of their Lord. 
It made me realize more than ever 
the debt I owe to them and to the 
Korean people. Truly I am a “steward 
of the manifold grace of God,” and 
my chief desire through the summer 
was that I might learn through this 
experience that which would make 
me a servant more “fit for the Mas- 
ter’s use” and that I might find just the 
sphere of service He has appointed for 
me. 

I know too that I owe my life to 
God for answering the great volume 
of prayers that went up for me all 
over our homeland and Korea. What 
we need out here most of all is a 
continuation of the prayer help all of 
you can give us, backed up by lives 


Miss Root was miraculously saved by United Nations forces 
in their initial drive to the north. Early in December your 
SURVEY news editors sent a special message to Miss Root via 
the Board of World Missions. The following account, including 
some of her diary, is her answer written exclusively for readers 
of PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY. Unless UN Forces have had to evac- 
uate Korea by the time you read this account, Miss Root is still 
witnessing for Christ in Korea! 


like the group I have just been telling 
you about—lives of joyous self-disci- 
pline and self-sacrificing service for 
others, counting no cost too great if 
only they may grow in likeness to the 
Master. 

What does Korea need most from 
the people of the United States? 
There is no limit to the material needs 
of Korea—that you hear about all 
the time, I am sure. But there is a 
greater need than material need. Ko- 
rea needs Christ, who is the answer to 
Communism, the only final answer. 


“Give of thy sons to bear the 
message glorious; 

Give of thy wealth to speed them 
on their way; 

Pour out thy soul for them in 
prayer victorious; 

And all thou spendest Jesus will 


repay.” 


Missionaries of the cross, who are 
willing to leave the material comforts 
of our country behind, who are will- 
ing and able to say with Paul, “for to 
me to live is Christ, and to die is gain,” 
who truly count all things but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus our Lord, who count not 
their lives dear unto themselves, who 
are ready to spend and be spent that 
others may find life in Christ—such 
missionaries can help America to meet 
the greatest need of Korea today. 


The diary follows: 















Aug. 15, 1950 

Five years ago today, Korea cele- 
brated her liberation from the Japan- 
ese yoke—five years of bitter experi- 
ences, learning the hard way that free- 
dom does not come automatically. 
During those five years the nation has 
been divided not only by the 38th 
Parallel, but by pole-apart ideologies 
in North and South, with a steadily 
increasing infiltration into the South 
of Communistic propaganda, until on 
June 25 the Northern army crossed 
over, and began a rapid conquering 
of the South. 

Our Mission was in its annual meet- 
ing at Chunju when this news came, 
but by daybreak of the 28th most of 
the Mission was on its way to the port 
of Pusan. The Mitchells and I were in 
Kwangju until July 15, when they 
joined the remaining members in 
Chunju and left also for Pusan. Just a 
week later—a week spent in sending 
our Mission truck here and there to 
help Koreans evacuate to various 
places of greater safety—“Happy 
Son” came in and asked me to go with 
him. Word had come that morning 
that the Northern Army would be in 
Kwangju within a few hours, and 
everyone was advised to evacuate. Mr. 
A had offered a place of refuge near 
an orphanage; and sometime about ten 
o'clock that morning, I was taken 
from a Korean house back of the Tal- 
mage house on an_ improvised 
stretcher, covered with a_ sheet. 
“Happy Son” (H.S.) was a fine evan- 
gelist who was as dear to me as a 
brother. For several days he had been 
helping Mr. A prepare a cave about 
three to four miles from Kwangju. I 
knew nothing of this preparation, and 
when the news of the approach of the 
Northern army first came to me I had 
no plan of escape. Mr. A had told 
Happy Son earlier, when he heard I 
was alone in Kwangju, that he wanted 
to protect me, even if it cost him his 
life. Several of his young men had said 
the same thing! 

All day I sat or lay in a thicket of 
young locusts. Where?—I do not 
know, except that it was not far from 
the cave. But so many had taken ref- 
uge in that vicinity that it was de- 
cided that I should have to be taken 
farther. At dusk I was put into a Pah 
Jiggy, and covered to look like an 
ordinary(?) load, and carried for 
hours, skirting Mt. Moodung—though 
I did not know it then. 

In the middle of the night we 
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stopped to await the not too far dis- 
tant dawn, which gave me a chance to 
stretch. Then it was that I saw who 
were my guardians and guides: Mr. 
B. in charge, two young men w ho 
took turns carrying me on their backs, 
and three young women, one of 
whom, X.,’ was my constant com- 
panion till Oct. 6. These all belonged 
to the “organization” as they called 
it, of which Mr. A. is head, and lived 
at the orphanage, as farmers, teachers, 
and helpers in the orphanage. All that 
day we travelled in the scorching sun, 
with a stop sometime in the morning 
for a breakfast of watermelon and 
chamoi—a_ delicious, crisp, yellow 
melon with flavor slightly resembling 
cucumber. I knew nothing of w here 
we were nor where we were going, 
and did not dare ask, because I could 
not see whether other people were 
near us. Late in the afternoon we 
stopped again for a rest in another 
locust patch which offered little relief 
from the sun’s rays but did serve to 
let me stretch my legs and rest my 
aching bones. 

The last lap of the journey for that 
day brought us to a village about 
twenty-five or thirty miles from 
Kwangju, where to my surprise a 
number of my Christian friends had 
already arrived. So that place, too, 
was not considered safe for me to stay. 
Again ’way before dawn of the twen- 
ty-fifth, we started out. By this time 
my own Korean clothes had been ex- 
changed for homespun; I had neither 
shoes nor stockings. I put on a pair of 
borrowed Korean rubber shoes, and 
followed those in front of me as we 
started up a rough, steep mountain. 
Two days of bodily strain and little 
food made this last ten li (about three 
miles) seem like triple that distance. 
I had my first experience with dizzi- 
ness, which came often, and I had to 
“ride” occasionally. Mr. B. was our 
guide, two young men and three 
young women were with us. 

Just before we got to the top of the 
ridge, three Communist police ap- 
peared and waited for us. I was sur- 
prised to see Happy Son with us; he 
was the first one up the hill, but I had 
not recognized him in the dark when 
we started out. The police asked ques- 
tions, finally grabbed the white cloth 
I had on my head to cover up my 
American face and hair, with the ex- 
clamation, “She’s not a Korean!” Be- 
cause the leader knew Mr. B. they let 
us go and ran off down the mountain. 


The leader, I learned, had once 
been interested in Christianity, and 
Mr. B. said that he was in the Com- 
munist police only because he was 
afraid of being killed if he withdrew. 
I think, too, the leader admitted he 
had seen me in Soonchun some time 
before. He could easily have been a 
student at our mission school there. 
For at least three weeks after our en- 
counter on the ridge their lips were 
sealed as to our whereabouts. One 
word from any one of them would 
have caused our arrest in a moment! 

We arrived at our destination per- 
haps about 7 a. m., where I did little 
but eat and sleep for the next two 
days. Then I started a class in Mark 
for those who were there, and a day 
or two later one in Genesis. The 
house where I stayed belonged to the 
organization, A house mother, about 
seven orphan boys, two or three 
young men, and the three young 
women who came up with me made 
up the class, which was started at 
Mr. A’s suggestion. We wanted to 
make of this mountain refuge a spirit- 
ual retreat for us all. A little later the 
school boys were exchanged for 
school girls, and the classes have con- 
tinued till today, with morning pray- 
ers and evening devotionals which I 
have led a good part of the time. 


Aug. 24 


The evening of the fifteenth, 
Happy Son and Q.Z. and a couple of 
the young men of the organization 
were moved to a place in another 
county. On the seventeenth, because I 
had had some digestive trouble for 
about three days, I decided to go to 
the big rock down in the ravine not 
far away, for a day of fasting and 
prayer. In the afternoon I heard men’s 
voices as a group came singing bois- 
terously down the narrow path not 
over forty yards from where I was. 
I peeked long enough to see that they 
were not our boys, and got back out 
of sight speedily. Later I learned who 
they were. That very afternoon about 
twelve Communists had arrived sud- 
denly at the house and questioned the 
women about young men and fire- 
arms. Now I know why it was put 
into my heart to be away from the 
house all that day. How wonderfully 
does our Father care for His own. 
From then on, at Mr. A.’s advice, I 
went every day to a place off the 
paths and away from the house and 


spent the day with my Bible. From 
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the eighteenth, it seemed best for me 
not to sleep at the house, so I have 
slept out on the hillside except for 
two rainy nights. I stayed in all yes- 
terday till about the middle of the 
afternoon when Mr. A. took me to 
the charcoal pit not far away to wait 
till dark. These mountains are too 
dangerous for the Communists to 
want to wander around in the dark. 
Then last night a guide brought me 
down the west slope from the “play- 
ground” to a huge rock which forms 
a natural cave. It is to be my home for 
the time being. I learned that X.Z. 
had been arrested and kept in jail for 
a week and after abuse was let out on 
the promise to try and find me. And 
now they say N.N.M. is looking for 
me too. She had come to me early in 
July to ask that I intercede for her son 
who was in the prison for commu- 
nistic activities, but I could not con- 
scientiously intercede. God is my Ref- 
uge and underneath are His everlast- 
ing arms. He has kept me during more 
than a month, and over and over there 
comes to my mind: “J shall not die, 
but live, and declare the works of 
the Lord.” 


Aug. 27 


Sunday. Early yesterday morning 
fifteen men came to search the house 
where I had been, but found nothing. 
The woman who is there now came 
after I had left there and does not 
know me. The exchange of personnel 
was made there frequently to keep in- 
quisitive people from finding out 
where we were. I understand the man 
who led us down here was beaten, but 
no one was arrested. Mr. A. and Mr. 
B. had both slept in the little booth in 
the garden that night. Mr. A., dressed 
in drab garments, got away under 
cover of the semi-dark of early dawn. 
Mr. B. was in white and could not risk 
trying to get away. He stayed on and 
was untouched and unseen. They are 
both here now with X. and me. But 
with three companions I feel such a 
loneliness, the tears have been forced 
back frequently. I am concerned be- 
cause people are suffering because of 
me, and the other reason is too child- 
ish to put down. I have been memo- 
rizing Philippians 4:4-7 as an antidote. 
It works too. 


Sept. 6 


All during the week till Friday, 
Sept. 1, we went on as before. Our 
food was brought to us from the 
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house whenever they dared risk send- 
ing it—at first morning and evening. 
Later it was brought only after dark 
at night, because the path down the 
slope to the cave was in full view of 
the opposite hillside. On W ednesday 
it was put into my heart to fast. What 
I wanted to do was to continue until 
Sept. 5, “my day,” in order to learn 
more of what it means for this self to 
be dead, and to learn what my Lord 
wants of me after this period of dis- 
cipline. I fasted two full days, but 
then Friday night because we had to 
move away from the cave I did take a 
little food. That day people were 
evidently “planted” in the valley be- 
low and on the opposite mountainside 
to see if they could see some sign of 
us. We came part of the way up the 
mountain to another place belonging 
to the organization. There we stay ed 
till Monday night on a steep bank in 
the grass with no shade except a little 
the first day. Food was brought once 
each night after dark. My bones took 
turns aching in rebellion against the 
unaccustomed strain, and I gave way 
to self-pity twice and to disappoint- 
ment that I was kept from my plan. 
But as always God was so patient, and 
so was everyone else, especially my 
young companion X. Monday night, 
the fourth, we went a little further 
and found a really comfortable place 
to sleep, but were driven by the rain 
to shelter under a great rock. There 
we spread out a supper that the two 
boys had brought from the house. I 
had a bow! of hot rice! They learned 
when they went to the house for the 
food that the search was continuing 
for us, at both of the houses I have 
mentioned, and that the people at the 
houses were expecting the Communists 
again at any time. One of the boys 
who got the food has been with me all 
the way from Kwangju. These two 
young men have gone back and forth 
up and down the mountains bringing 
us supplies and news whenever they 
could glean any. Ten to twenty mile 
distances mean nothing to them. 

The rain poured, and the wind blew 
the rest of the night and all morning. 
I prayed that it might stop by noon, 
and it did, but late in the afternoon 
it began again. All our bedding got 
wet because we had taken refuge i in a 
thicket near the spring when it seemed 
that some one might be coming that 
way. We ate before dark, and then 
spent a rather uncomfortable night 
with just sitting space dry. At dawn 


we left there for the tall grass where 
we have been today. 


Sept. 7 


Back at the cave before daybreak, 
after a little rest, hot supper, and a 
chance to get some clean clothes at a 
house near where I spent the first 
month. I learned that the search for 
me is being conducted as if I were a 
spy. The Communists think if they 
can find Mr. A. and Mr. B. they will 
find me, since they have learned that 
they are my guides. 


Sept. 11 


A regular deluge of rain fell for two 
days after we got back to the cave. 
Blankets, comfort, everything wet. I 
tried to sleep half standing, propped 
against the rock wall, and I kept dry 
the first night. The second night my 
feet were in water all night. Saturday 
morning A.A. and a young teacher 
joined us just before the rain stopped, 
and we got ready to go, but workmen 
in the rice fields down below pre- 
vented. When we did leave that 
night for “The Gate,” another place 
belonging to the organization, we 
learned that the police had been look- 
ing for us that day. But we were safe. 
How good God is always! We ate 
supper in the grass not very far from 
the house, and then started on an all- 
night trek through the tall grass. It 
was really dark! Once D.D., who was 
as usual my guide, turned around, 
and in a quiet whisper said to me: “Do 
you suppose it was a night like this 
that the Lord Jesus spent in Gethse- 
mane?” Arriving at that great rock 
called “The Gate” we went on by the 
path that would have taken us to a 
house, and came on up the gorge. At 
an open space of rocks we stopped to 
sleep till daybreak. Sleep? I thought. 
I had a sore knee, and was sopping wet 
to my knees, but after a vigorous mas- 
sage ‘I succumbed and slept comfort- 
ably entirely covered by my blanket. 
Then a last trek up that beautiful 
gorge, with the water racing over 
gorgeous granite rocks. At the deepest 
places I got on someone’s back, but 
for the most part I walked with one 
hand in D.D.’s strong one. Up and up 
we came (we had gone down and 
down, and passed two villages without 
a sound, though I had fallen once and 
X had fallen and lost one shoe in the 
process) until we finally reached a 
place along the stream in among the 
trees that satisfied our guides. We had 
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a brief worship service together, then 
after eating about noon, we rested. 
Suddenly a signal came to hide. We 
took to the tall grass and literally 
clung to the side of the mountain (it 
seemed like an angle of about thirty 
degrees) till about 6:30, but during 
that time, I had at least two good naps. 
Then came “all clear.” The police 
who were looking for us had passed us 
by on the ridge above. A restful, 
peaceful night, and now this day is at 
noon. 


Sept. 13 


Good news! We hear that VU. S. 
soldiers have entered Kunsan and In 
Chun and that the Northern soldiers 
here in the South are cut off from 
their authorities. It looks as if it might 
not be long now before we may get 
out. 


Sept. 26 


One of the young men returned 
with the news that the U.N. had en- 
tered Mokpo as well as Kunsan, and 
from the sounds we heard of cannon 
yesterday it would seem that Kwangju 
will soon be in their hands. If so, we 
can be thinking of going back soon. 
The two boys went out yesterday and 
came back this morning, and brought 
warm clothes for us all. 


Oct. 7 


Back in Kwangju! Sunday night in 
K. J. a messenger came by to tell us of 
Happy Son’s* probable arrest the 
night or day before, and my prayers 
have been for him more than ever. Be- 
cause of that it was decided that we 
could not go straight on to Kwangju. 
And suddenly in the night we were 
put into a secret cellar of a rich man’s 
house to sleep, and then just as sud- 
denly called out to leave the village 

“Early in December we received definite proof 


of the death of this faithful servant, probably on 
October 1 or 2. 


without even letting our host know. 
We left about 4 a. m. for another 
place about fifteen li away. I spent that 
day and night and Tuesday in a little 
room, but it was too near a house of 
possible danger, so that Tuesday night 
we were moved to a secret attic, 
where I had the most comfortable 
sleeping quarters of the whole season, 
but it was as dark as a pocket. I was 
there from that night until Friday 
afternoon the sixth. Suddenly the man 
of the house came climbing up to 
where I was, saying it looked as if 
some Communist soldiers were on 
their way to the house. We sat there 
fairly holding our breath for a minute 
or two, when first he, then X., and 
then I were called down. When I got 
down, to my joy, I was immediately 
“arrested,” as were the others, but by 
a group of friends who had come out 
in a Kwangju police truck with some 
of the police to find me. By our arrest, 
the people of the community were led 
to believe that the Communists had 
come in and taken some people away, 
so the families were not under sus- 
picion when we left. I learned when I 
got in last evening that the new Pro- 
vincial Police Head had received in- 
structions from the American Police 
Adviser in Pusan to try to find me. 
“Great is Thy faithfulness, O God my 
Father.” 


In December, 1950 


One thing is sure—if the Commu- 
nists succeed in returning to South 
Korea, no Christians will be spared. 

Since getting back to Kwangju, I 
have heard so many distressing things. 
There are tens of thousands of gueril- 
las hiding out in the vast mountain 
areas; about twenty thousand in the 
very section that was my refuge from 
them all summer. It is a veritable reign 
of terror. The shortage of firearms is 
no great handicap since the guerillas 


use knives and bamboo spears. One of 
the villages in which I took refuge has 
lost over forty people, some of them 
Christians. In another section all the 
Christians were trapped in the church 
and killed, among them one of our 
Kwangju pastors whose wife’s home 
was there. He and his wife and only 
son all suffered martyrdom together. 

An outstanding young evangelist in 
another place had gathered a small but 
sincere group of new believers to- 
gether and had continued his preach- 
ing after the Communists came in, 
preaching directly to them too. We 
have been told he has been killed 
along with all the Christians of that 
community. He had felt beforehand 
that this might happen, evidently, be- 
cause he had told his friends he must 
prepare for death. He is one truly 
of whom it may be said, he was 
“faithful unto death,” and has already 
received his “crown of life.” 

Now—with the Chinese Communist 
army’s invasion of North Korea, we 
are all brought face to face with this 
same need of being prepared—if it 
should be our turn. I pray that I may 
be as faithful as many of these. 

When the U.N. forces started on 
that victorious march north, over and 
over again the thought came to me, 
“Even if this means victory for Korea, 
now, even if peace comes, is it not just 
a temporary thing? Russia has some 
motive in not coming in now. It will 
not be long before the trouble comes 
again.” The friends I was with agreed 
with me, and we all felt the urgency 
of getting out to work in that brief 
breathing spell. I feel now, more and 
more strongly that the time truly is 
short. Do what you can to get Amer- 
ica on her knees in true repentant 
prayer—and intercession for herself 
and Korea and others. God is still 
waiting that He may be gracious unto 
us. 














Time for Sharing Appeal During Lent 


Church World Service’s “One Great Time For Sharing” appeal is again a main em- 
phasis throughout Lent. Along with fourteen other co-operating denominations, Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S., congregations will take special offerings for world relief during 
this season. Easter Sunday has been designated as the day for this offering in our church. 

According to Church World Service official Stanley I. Stuber reports from India,. 
Pakistan, the Middle East, and Korea now show that millions of men, women, and chil- 


dren are dying and suffering and that the refugee situation is growing worse rather than 
better. 
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Thirty Presbyterian 
Chaplains Serving 


with Armed Forces 


Thirty Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
chaplains are now on duty with the 
armed forces according to an an- 


nouncement by Dr. Vernon S. 
Broyles, Executive Secretary of the 
Board of Church Extension, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

According to Dr. Broyles the De- 
fense Service Department of the 
Board is again maintaining close liai- 
son with the military services and 
helping to secure ministers for service 
in the Army, Navy, Air Force, Coast 
Guard, and Marine Corps. He said 
ordained ministers between the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty-two are de- 
sired. 

Air Force chaplains are John S. 
Bennett, Wilds S. Dubose, Jr., Taft A. 
Franklin, Carl May, James P. F. Ste- 
venson, and William F. Taylor. Army 
chaplains are Jay M. Davis, Jonathan 
Edwards, Robert G. Hall, Richard C. 
Lipsey, John L. McLean, Augustus C. 
Summers, Duncan N. Taylor, John I. 
Rhea, Roger D. Russell, Walton D. 
Sugg, Jr., Warren F. Thurston, Edgar 
L. Storey, Jr., and Stuart M. Rohre. 
Navy chaplains are Harold H. Cum- 
mings, Norman H. Flowers, Richard 
G. Hutcheson, Jr., Allen Jones, Paul 
C. Morton, Leslie L. O’Connor, 
Robert L. Stamper, Frederick Vol- 
beda, John E. Watts, Jr., and William 
W. Winter. 

Dr. Broyles said a group of former 
chaplains from over the Assembly is 
being asked to serve as an advisory 
committee to the Defense Service De- 
partment. The committee will have 
two former chaplains from each synod 
and each synod’s chairman of church 
extension. It will be asked to interview 
prospective chaplains, advise with 
churches in camp areas, and make 
official visits to military installations. 
Although there is no full-time director 
for the department at present, Dr. 
Broyles said such a man would be ob- 
tained in case of war emergency. 
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Fulton Returns 
from Brazil 


Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Executive 
Secretary of the Board of World Mis- 
sions, returned recently from Brazil 
where he conferred with members of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in Brazil on mat- 
ters of concern to that board, our own 
Board of World Missions, and the 
Board of Foreign Missions, Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. The three 
boards are working together to main- 
tain missions in Portugal. 

Upon his return Dr. Fulton re- 
ported that satisfactory conclusions 
were reached on the following prob- 
lems: 

The question of the organization of 
a Presbytery in Portugal. 

A plan for a more adequate repre- 
sentation of the Brazilian Board on the 
Joint Committee in New York. 

The fixing of a policy regarding the 
appointment of Portuguese nationals 
as missionaries. 

The outlining of a method for the 
handling of applications for mission- 
ary service under the Brazilian Board. 

A more satisfactory plan for the 
handling of minutes between the Joint 
Committee in this country and the 
Brazilian Board. 








The relation of the Brazilian Board 
to the budget of our work in Portugal. 

Personnel problems connected with 
the work in Portugal. 

The proposal for the establishment 
of a Protestant hospital in Lisbon and, 
specifically, the possibility of the 
Brazilian Board sending a nurse. 

A pension system for missionaries 
of the Brazilian Board. 





Defense Service Department Requests Addresses 


Through its Defense Service De- 
partment the Board of Church Ex- 
tension has announced that names and 
addresses of Presbyterian servicemen 
are being requested from local 
churches to be forwarded to pastors 
in training camp areas and to chap- 
lains in this country and overseas. 

Local churches may now obtain 
small church membership cards to be 
signed by the pastor and distributed 
to men in service. The department has 
urged churches to order a sufficient 
quantity to meet their expected needs. 
Cards are free upon request to De- 
fense Service Department, Board of 
Church Extension, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


The department has also announced 
that Presbyterian gift Testaments 
(pocket size) are available for pur- 
chase through Presbyterian Book 
Stores in Dallas and Richmond. 

Following World War II the De- 
fense Service Department functioned 
under the Board of Education until 
the reorganization of the Church’s 
agencies when it became a function of 
the Board of Church Extension. The 
agency has not abolished any part of 
its program since World War II. 

Dr. Cecil H. Lang, of Dallas, Texas, 
recently spent six weeks with the de- 
partment helping to initiate new poli- 
cies, programs, and procedures to 
meet the national emergency. 
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Regional Meetings 
for Men Announced 


More than 10,000 Presbyterian men 
are expected to attend four regional 
men’s conventions to be held in dif- 
ferent areas of the South on successive 
week ends during the fall of 1951. 
Convention dates and places were an- 
nounced by Nat K. Reiney, President 
of Assembly Men’s Council, from 
Lewisburg, Tennessee. 

October 19-21 men from the synods 
of North Carolina and Virginia will 
meet in Greensboro, North Carolina. 
The quota set for this meeting is 3,155 
men. In Jacksonville, Florida, October 
26-28, 2,146 men from the synods of 
Florida, South Carolina, and Georgia 
will hold their convention. Men rep- 
resenting the synods of Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Appalachia, and Alabama, 2,627 
strong, will gather at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, on November 2-4. The final 
convention bringing together men 
from ‘the synods of Texas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
will be held at Dallas, Texas, Novem- 
ber 9-11, with a quota of 2,068. 

Resulting from the enthusiasm cre- 
ated in 1949 among 5,000 men meeting 
in Atlanta, the new regional conven- 
tions will attempt to acquaint men 
of the Church with standard oper- 
ating procedures, goals, and tech- 
niques of the Presbyterian Church, 
US. 

Dr. S. J. Patterson, Jr., Secretary of 
the Division of Men’s Work, Board of 
Education, said the conventions would 
attempt to show Christian men how 
they must be different from other men 
in times of peace and crisis. He said 
plans are already being made to bring 
together another Assembly-wide meet- 
ing of men sometime in 1953 or 1954. 





Send in Your News 


SuRVEY readers are urged to 
send church news to the Depart- 
ment of Public Relations, 324 
Church St., Decatur, Ga. Every 
month the news of the Assembly 
will be assembled and edited 
there before being rushed on to 
our Survey publication offices 
in Richmond, Va. 
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Children’s Workers’ Conferences Planned 


A series of Children’s Workers’ Re- 
gional Conferences will be held dur- 
ing the spring and fall of 1951. The 
theme of the conferences will be 
“Learning with Children to Live as 
Christians in One World.” These con- 
ferences have been planned by the 
Committee on Religious Education of 
Children of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

In August, 1950, a group of chil- 
dren’s leaders from many countries 
around the world met in Toronto for 
the International Council Conference 
on Children’s Work. This group spent 
four days in study, worship, and fel- 
lowship. As leaders from many nations 
worked together, there developed a 
deep sense of world-wide Christian 
fellowship. Together they sought 
ways in which children might be 
guided into Christian world citizen- 
ship. The meeting in Toronto was of 
necessity limited in the number who 
could attend. However, it was a part 
of a larger plan which will make pos- 
sible to large groups of children’s 
leaders a similar opportunity to think 
and study in an important area of 
their work. 

A team of two children’s leaders, 
representing national denominational 
boards of the division of Christian ed- 
ucation of the National Council will 
be provided to assist with leadership 
in each conference. Many of these 
leaders attended the Toronto meeting 
and will bring to the regionals the rich 
experience of this world-wide fellow- 
ship. 

A suggested program will be pro- 
vided which may in some instances 
be adapted by the local planning 
groups to meet more adequately needs 
in a specific area. The meetings will 
be interdenominational in each case. 
In most of the meetings local leaders 
"Adapted from an article prepared by the 
Committee on Religious Education of Children 


of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 


will be included as well as area chil- 
dren’s workers. 

The purposes of the regional con- 
ferences are as follows: 

1. To consider the foundations 
which our Christian faith provides for 
living in one world. 

2. To make our Christian teaching 
result in persons who will live as 
brothers in one world. 

In most places five sessions will be 
held. The time schedule will be 
planned to meet the needs in each area. 
The sessions will include general meet- 
ings with addresses and visual presen- 
tations. Some of the topics for the 
addresses will be: 

“Foundations in Our Faith for Liv- 
ing in One World”; “Loyalties or 
Conflicts, in the Lives of Children”; 
“The Child’s Christian Nurture and 
World Implications”; and “Growing 
as Adults.” 

The following regional conferences 
will be held within the area covered 
by our denomination: 


Richmond, Va. April 3-4 
Durham, N. C. April 5-6 
Atlanta, Ga. April 9-10-11 
Jacksonville, Fla. April 12-13 
Orlando, Fla. April 16-17 
Miami, Fla. April 18-19 
New Orleans, La. April 2-3 
Jackson, Miss. April 4-5 
Little Rock, Ark. April 6-7 


San Antonio, Texas April 10-11-12 


Houston, Texas April 12-13 
Dallas, Texas April 16-17-18 
Lubbock, Texas April 19-20 


San Angelo, Texas 
El] Paso, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 
Birmingham, Ala. October 15-16 
Lexington, Ky. October 18-19 
Charleston, W. Va. October 22-23 
Wheeling, W. Va. October 24-25 


April 23-24 
October 29-30 
October 17-18-19 
October 22-23 
October 24-25-26 


Two Hundred New Members in Six Months 


The Rev. William H. Kadel, pastor 
of the Palma Ceia Presbyterian 


Church, Tampa, Florida, has an- 
nounced the addition of two hundred 
new members to his church. The two 
hundred members were acquired by 
laymen of the church during the past 


six months. Visitation evangelism was 
the method used in acquiring the new 
members. 

The period March 11-April 1 
throughout the Assembly will be the 
special evangelistic season for winning 
the unreached for the Church. 
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Alexander Radio 
Speaker for March 


Dr. W. A. Alexander, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, will be the March 
speaker on Presbyterian Hour, a pro- 
gram prepared by the Division of 
Radio, Board of Church Extension, 
Atlanta. The program will be aired 
every Sunday over 140 co-operating 
stations of the Protestant Radio Con- 
ference. 

Dr. John M. Alexander, secretary 
of the division, said interested Pres- 
byterians should consult their local 
newspapers to determine the correct 
hour of the program since this hour 
varies in the different localities of the 
Assembly. 

Music on the program will be furn- 
ished by the Protestant Fellowship 
Choir. 

As a follow-up to the nation-wide 
United Evangelistic Advance the 1951 
broadcast series carries the theme, 
“The Call of Christ and His Church.” 
Dr. T. K. Young, pastor of Idlewild 
Presbyterian Church, Memphis, was 


Churches Must Give 


At the November meeting of the 
General Council in Atlanta, executive 
secretaries reported receipts of from 
ten to twenty-five per cent of their 
annual budgets had been received. 
This left only five months of the fiscal 
year in which agencies could receive 
the balance of the Church’s benevo- 
lence pledges for the support of their 
growing work. 

Dr. J. G. Patton, Jr., the Council’s 
Executive Secretary, had reported 





the speaker in January, with Dr. 
W. T. Thompson, professor of re- 
ligious education, giving the addresses 
in February. 


to the Agencies 


earlier that although total gifts in 1949 
exceeded 1948 gifts by three and a half 
million dollars, 1949 gifts to the agen- 
cies dropped off more than a quarter 
of a million dollars. He said the 1949 
figures should serve as a danger signal 
and that the national and world-wide 
work of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., would be seriously limited unless 
local congregations could be made 
aware of the growing demand upon 
their Assembly agencies. 


Pioneer Handbook Available for Leaders 


March 1s is the publication date for 
the Pioneer Handbook which has been 
designed to furnish practical help to 
all adult leaders of Pioneers, being 
published by the Department of 
Youth Work of the Board of Educa- 
tion. This book will be of equal value 
to teachers, adult advisers, and leaders 
of other phases of the Pioneer pro- 
gram in the Church. It enables all lead- 
ers of Pioneers to see how their jobs 
fit in with other activities for that 
age group within the church and to 
understand their relationships with 
each other. 
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One of the questions frequently 
asked concerns the part adults should 
play in planning and leading Pioneer 
activities. That question is answered 
quite adequately in the Pioneer Hand- 
book. Full attention is given to the 
Council for the Pioneer Fellowship, 
and specific suggestions are given as to 
what Councils should do. 

The author of the Pioneer Hand- 
book is Lillian Richter Reynolds, who 
combines a wide knowledge of reli- 
gious education with practical ex- 
perience of working with Pioneers 
and their leaders. 


Evangelistic Briefing 
Held for Pastors 


Dr. James M. Carr, Secretary of 
the Department of Town and Country 
Church, Board of Church Extension, 
Atlanta, has reported that one-day 
briefing sessions for pastors were held 
in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, on Feb- 
ruary 8 and in Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
on February 9. 

Sessions are offered as part of the 
evangelistic and enrichment program 
for small churches. Following the 
briefing by Dr. Carr and other leaders, 
selected pastors go out on request to 
outlying churches where more de- 
tailed programs are developed. 

On February 28-29 and on March 1, 
Dr. Carr will hold sessions in the three 
Florida presbyteries. Pastors attending 
sessions are nominated by their home 
missions superintendents. 

Fifteen briefing sessions training 231 
pastors have been held over the As- 
sembly in the past six months. A 
Town and Country Pastors’ Institute 
will be held at Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, May 
21-25. A similar institute will be held 
at Louisville Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky, May 30-June 2. From July 
9-12 a third institute will be held at 
Arkansas College, Batesville, Arkansas. 


Youth Devotional Booklet 


In answer to a need expressed by 
young people of high school and col- 
lege age for a devotional booklet par- 
ticularly for them, the Departments of 
Youth Work and Campus Christian 
Life of the Board of Education are™% 
publishing jointly such a booklet, Thy 
Will, My Will. This booklet will be 
issued quarterly, beginning with the 
April-June issue, and will be available 
at Presbyterian Book Stores, March 
15, at 25¢ per copy. 

It is designed to give thought-pro- 
voking guidance for prayerful read- 
ing, understanding, and application of 
the Scriptures. The content includes 
suggested Scripture, questions to stim- 
ulate discussion of Scriptures and ap- 
plication, and suggestions for prayer 
in areas in which and about which 
young people ought to be concerned. 

It is hoped that Church leaders will 
help promote this devotional booklet 
among the high school and college 
students at home and at school. 
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Editor’s Note: In an effort to estimate what the effects of war may be on 
Assembly agencies we have asked these two executive secretaries to prepare 
brief statements for the Survey. These articles are not presented with any note 
of extreme pessimism, but rather with the hope that our pastors and church 
members will better appreciate the difficulties facing our Assembly agencies. 








It is not difficult to forecast the 
problems facing the Board of Educa- 
tion should we find ourselves shortly 
in World War III, or in the equivalent 
of a war by having a war economy 
forced upon us for the next three, 
four, or five years. 

Already we are feeling the effects of 
a paper shortage. Apparently it takes 
a lot of paper to win a war, and if we 
have to be rationed as we were during 
World War II we shall again have to 
change the appearance of our quar- 
terlies, decrease the number of pages, 
use smaller type, and even eliminate 
the heavy covers of some of our mag- 
azines so as to make the small amount 
of paper we have go further. 

Coupled with shortage of paper 
we will have increased prices of paper, 
which means the quarterlies, already 
expensive enough, will have to be in- 
creased in price. This we regret and 
this we shall postpone until the last 
possible minute. However, if it has to 
come it will have to come, for the 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN CRISIS 


By Edward D. Grant 
Executive Secretary of the Board of Education 
Assembly has made no provision for 
subsidizing the printed materials of 
the Board of Education. 

There is real possibility also that 
this shortage of paper will affect the 
number of books to be published by 
the John Knox Press. Unfortunately 
this comes just at the time when we 
are planning a real expansion in the 
number of books we publish annually. 

Needless to say, if travel is greatly 
restricted we shall find it necessary to 
reduce our summer conferences to 
some extent. Transportation was a 
major problem during World War 
II, and there is no reason to believe 
that it would be any easier in the com- 
ing emergency. 

However, it is in the labor and per- 
sonnel field that we would probably 
suffer most. Wages are higher during 
war periods, and already our wage 
scales are below comparable com- 
mercial businesses. With something 


under 150 employees covering a wide 
range of service, our payroll is already 
stretched to the breaking point, and I 
do not know quite what we would do 
if it had to be stretched any further. 
Our only source of income for this 
work is from sales. We reluctantly 
turn to increased prices to take care 
of booming expenses, and yet with 
everything else on the upgrade we 
would have no other recourse but to 
follow the same pattern. Already our 
individual employees and staff mem- 
bers are overloaded. Doubtless we 
would lose some to the war service 
since we have a number of staff mem- 
bers and employees who are in the 
military reserves. These we would 
have to replace the best we could, else 
our teaching program for the Church 
would suffer. Since we regard our- 
selves as an “essential war industry,” 
specializing in morale and morality, 
we must go full speed ahead and seek 
the prayerful support and collabora- 
tion of the Church in this effort. 

















THE CHINA SITUATION AND THE PROGRAM OF PROGRESS 


By C. Darby Fulton 
Executive Secretary, Board of World Missions 

The present situation in China, 
which discourages the spending of any 
large sums of money for mission build- 
ings and equipment, has raised the 
following question in the minds of 
some of our peoples: 

“Will the Board of World Missions 
need the full amount of $4,000,000 that 
has been asked for the cause of For- 
eign Missions in the general Program 
of Progress campaign?” 

The answer is an emphatic “Yes.” 
All of the $4,000,000, and more is 
urgently needed. 

It should be pointed out that the 
total askings of our several Missions 
for their programs of rehabilitation 
and expansion was not $4,000,000, but 
$5,328,000. If we leave China entirely 
out of account and subtract from the 
total the $1,500,000 that was asked for 


that field, we still have $3,828,000 that 
will be required to cover the needs of 
the other fields as reviewed and ap- 
proved by the Board. Furthermore, 
since these estimates were prepared 
four or five years ago, it will be nec- 
essary to add at least twenty-five per 
cent to this figure in order to com- 
pensate for the increase in cost affect- 
ing every item in the schedules that 
the Missions submitted. On the most 
conservative basis, then, it will require 
$4,785,000 to cover the approved ask- 
ings of all our Missions, exclusive of 
China. 

At the present writing, only $2,200,- 
ooo of the $4,000,000 goal for Foreign 
Missions has actually been received. 
China’s share of the $2,200,000 is ap- 
proximately $800,000. Of this amount 
$250,000 has already been spent in 
China. Another $100,000 has been 
used to pay China’s share of a deficit 


in our operating account due to the 
increased cost of the work and a de- 
cline in regular receipts. This leaves a 
sum of $450,000 still credited to that 
field. However, in view of the un- 
settled conditions in China, the Board 
voted at its May, 1950, meeting to re- 
allocate $250,000 of the funds assigned 
to China to other Missions, as the need 
in these other fields was urgent. This 
reduces the amount available for 
China to $200,000 and a further re- 
allocation of this money to the other 
Mission fields may be voted in the dis- 
cretion of the Board to meet the more 
urgent projects in Africa, Brazil, 
Japan, and elsewhere which cannot be 
undertaken until funds are in hand. 

To summarize: The entire $4,000,- 
000, and more, is urgently needed; and 
we earnestly ask for a re-doubling of 
the efforts of the Church to provide 
this sum in full. 
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HEADLINES FROM THE 16 STATES 


Austin Seminary “Flying Preachers” 

Gain Wide Acclaim. . . . Brevard- 
Davidson River Church, N. C., Buys 
Hotel for New Church Building. .. . 
Polio Patients See Movies Courtesy 
Men of Second Presbyterian, Birming- 
ham. . . . General Superintendent 
Large Department Store Becomes 
Director Christian Vocation, Board 
of Education. . . . Stork Beats Mission- 
aries Home from Korea. . . . China 
Missionaries Returning to States. . 
L. Nelson Bell, Prominent Asheville, 
N. C., Physician, Honored. . . . Mon- 
treat to Rebuild Servants’ Quarters. 
. . . Flora Macdonald Accredited by 
Southern Association. ... 


WITH OUR CHURCHES 


* Birmingham, Alabama—The Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, Birming- 
ham, through its Committee on Visual 
Education, has shown sound films 
every other Tuesday night to polio 
patients at South Highland Infirmary 
for the past three years, without miss- 
ing a night! The committee, com- 
posed of C. C. Jones, an engineer with 
Alabama Power Company, chairman; 
E. I. Crandall, Department Head of 
Moore-Handley Hardware Company; 
and E. H. Cade of Armour and Com- 
pany, say they have had only one com- 
plaint from the children when asked if 
they had any suggestions for the show. 
Their reply, “oftener and longer.” 
The church has approximately $700 
invested in sound equipment and 
spends about $600 a year on films, all 
money being collected through vol- 
untary contributions. 


* Hollywood, Florida—One hun- 
dred thirty new members were re- 
ceived on the occasion of the second 
anniversary of the new First Presby- 
terian Church in Hollywood. Mr. R. 
A. Noell is the new Supervisor of Re- 
ligious Education and Mrs. Russell 
Stone is Supervisor of Refectory 
Service. 


* Tyler, Texas—First Presbyterian 
Church, Tyler, recently celebrated its 
eightieth anniversary of service. At a 
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cost of around $775,000 the beautiful 
new Tyler Church building nearing 
completion combines the efficiency of 
modern construction techniques with 
the beauty of American Colonial 
architecture. A three-manual Moller 
organ is being installed in the new 
church in memory of Thell C. Wil- 
liams by his wife, according to a spe- 
cial edition of the Tyler Courier- 
Times-Telegraph which was printed 
in honor of the anniversary celebra- 
tion. The Rev. John F. Anderson, Jr., 
is pastor. 


* San Benito, Texas—Members of 
the First Presbyterian Church, San 
Benito, experience anew each Christ- 
mas the internationalism of Christi- 
anity when, overcoming language and 
tradition barriers, joint Christmas 
services are held with the near-by 
Mexican Presbyterian Church. Started 
last year by the women of the First 
Presbyterian Church as a scheme to 
help the Mexican church by donating 
proceeds from a Christmas luncheon 
to the building program of the Mexi- 
can church, it was decided to broaden 
the program to include a joint lunch- 
eon, Christmas program, and Com- 
munion service. 

For the second time, this year the 
co-operative plans were made, with 
programs being printed in both Eng- 
lish and Spanish. Pastors of both 
congregations officiated in the Com- 
munion service, each using his native 
tongue. 

Response to the service has been so 
good, according to the First Presby- 
terian’s pastor, Rev. Charles M. Rob- 
inson, Jr., that the luncheon has had 
to be limited to members of the two 
congregations and their guests. The 
Rev. Juan G. Cavazos is pastor of the 
Mexican church. 


* Brevard, North Carolina—Some- 
thing new in church buildings was 
inaugurated when Brevard-Davidson 
River Presbyterian Church, overflow- 
ing with new members, bought the 
Franklin Hotel in Brevard and con- 
verted it into a lovely house of wor- 
ship, with a chapel in the former 
dining room, rooms galore, and seven 






and one half acres of the most attrac- 
tive land in Brevard. A new manse 
will be started soon. The Rev. John 
Douglas Smith is pastor. 


* Maxwelton, West Virginia—Two 
anniversaries were recently celebrated 
at Clifton Presbyterian Church, Max- 
welton. For Dr. J. P. Proffitt, it was 
his twenty-fifth year as pastor; for 
Clifton Presbyterian, its fiftieth year 
of service. 


* Houston, Texas—Doing some 
home mission work is Houston’s First 
Church which recently appropriated 
$60,000 to be used in building the new 
Memorial Oaks Church, which is 
made up largely of former First and 
Second Church members. 


WITH OUR SYNODS AND 
PRESBYTERIES 


* Synod of Georgia—New Stated 
Clerk of Synod of Georgia is the Rev. 
Chester F. Monk, Garden City, Savan- 
nah, Ga. Succeeding Mr. Monk as 
Permanent Clerk is Rev. L. B. Gibbs, 
Clayton, Ga. 


% Synod of North Carolina—North 
Carolina Synod has recently appointed 
a council to perform functions of pub- 
licity, program, finance, and records 
similar to the General Council of the 
General Asembly. W. E. Price, prom- 
inent Charlotte insurance man and 
realtor and 1949 Moderator of the 
General Assembly, is chairman of the 
twenty-two-man council. Rev. J. Cecil 
Lawrence, associate pastor of Myers 
Park Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, 
is vice-chairman. 


* Synod of Tennessee—Merle C. 
Patterson, Columbia, Tenn., was 
named Moderator of the Synod of | 
Tennessee at its recent meeting. Next ™ 
year’s meeting will be held in Clarks- 
ville. An institute for ministers of 
Tennessee Synod will be announced 
shortly. 


* Synod of Texas—William J. Mur- 
ray, Jr., Austin, Texas, has announced 
a program of improvement for Mo- 
Ranch, Texas Synod’s conference cen- 
ter. Plans include a new dining hall to 
seat four hundred, a private housing 
unit to provide quarters for sixty- 
four; a central sewage disposal system, 
paved roads, remodeling of lodge and 
youth buildings, and the initiation of 
the private cottage program. Expendi- 
ture of $300,000 has been authorized 
for improvements. 
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* Presbytery of Dallas—Recently 
returned to his position as Executive 
Secretary of Presbytery of Dallas, Dr. 
Cecil H. Lang has spent two months 
in Atlanta as temporary Secretary of 
the Defense Service Department of 
Atlanta. 


* Asheville, North Carolina—Dr. 
L. Nelson Bell, prominent Asheville 
physician and Associate Editor of the 
Southern Presbyterian Journal, was 
recently elected Vice-Chief of Staff 
in charge of the professional work of 
the new Asheville Medical Center, 
and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee which, with the Board, will 
carry to completion the new Medical 
Center program. The medical plant 
when completed will exceed four mil- 
lion dollars in value. Already four of 
Asheville’s hospitals have been con- 
solidated and a $2,750,000 building 
program undertaken. 


* Presbytery of Western Texas— 
Rev. Paul C. Edgar, Box 325, La Feria, 
took over his duties as stated clerk 
and treasurer of Presbytery of West 
Texas the first of January, following 
the resignation of Rev. T. H. Pollard 
of Rockport, Texas. 


WITH OUR AGENCIES 


Board of Education: 

* Richmond, Virginia—New Di- 
rector of Christian Vocation in the 
Division of Higher Education of the 
Board of Education is Dallas H. Smith, 
of Charlotte, N. C. A graduate of 
Johns Hopkins University, he was 
formerly general superintendent of 
the J. B. Ivey Company, large depart- 
ment store of Charlotte, N.C. 


* John Linton, Philadelphia, Pa., be- 
came Director of Sales and Merchan- 
dising for the Board of Education the 
middle of January. Mr. Linton had 
been employed by the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention for five years; for the 
past three years he has been in charge 
of the Baptist Book Store, Philadel- 
phia. He is succeeding J. A. Burnett, 
Jr., who resigned to become west 
coast representative of Harper and 
Brothers, New York publishers. 


Children’s Homes: 

* Talladega, Alabama—The Rev. 
Allen Jacobs of James Island, S.C., has 
recently moved with his family into 
the Presbyterian Home for Children 
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at Talladega, Ala., where he will take 
charge of the institution. 


* Columbus, Mississippi—Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Sistar resigned as Stated Clerk 
of the Synod of Georgia to become 
superintendent of Palmer Orphanage, 
Columbus, the first of December. 


WITH OUR COLLEGES AND 
SEMINARIES 


* Red Springs, North Carolina— 
Flora Macdonald College, the fifty- 
four-year old institution at Red 
Springs, N.C., has been received into 
full membership in the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools by action of the Association 
at its recent meeting in Richmond, 
Va. President Marshall S. Woodson 
states that this is the college’s second 
honor rating, as its conservatory of 
music was recently admitted into the 
National Music Association. 

Flora Macdonald received $5,000 
from the Assembly’s Board of Educa- 
tion, according to the standing offer 
for colleges being admitted to full ac- 
creditation. Austin, Presbyterian, and 
King Colleges have also been recog- 
nized by the Southern Association in 
recent years. 


* Davidson, North Carolina—Re- 
tired after 37 years as treasurer of 
Davidson College, Dr. Frank Lee 
Jackson will be succeeded sometime 
in 1951 by D. Grier Martin of Bristol, 
Va., a textile executive and vice-chair- 
man of the board of deacons of First 
Presbyterian Church, Bristol. 


* Montreat, North Carolina—Broad- 
casting his weekly “Hour of Decision” 
ABC program recently from his home 
in Montreat, Dr. Billy Graham gave 
credit to the work of Montreat and 
Montreat College, while the girls of 
the college choir provided the choral 
singing. The program is carried each 
Sunday over two hundred and fifty 
ABC stations to an audience of about 
12 million. 


* Montreat, North Carolina—Plans 
to rebuild the thirty-room servants’ 
annex to Assembly Inn which was re- 
cently gutted by fire have been an- 
nounced by J. R. McGregor, president 
of the Mountain Retreat Association. 
The fire, of undetermined origin, 
caused damages estimated at $25,000. 

The green, shack-type buildings be- 
low the Assembly Inn were high on 





the Montreat list for replacement, as 
it has long been felt by Dr. McGregor 
and the Board of Directors that there 
was an urgent need for better living 
quarters for the servants. 


Richmond, Virginia—Charles C. 
Turner of Winnsboro, N.C., middler 
at Union Theological Seminary, 
headed a delegation to the midcentury 
White House Conference on Youth 
and Children held in December. Tur- 
ner is chairman of the Southeastern 
region’s United Christian Youth 
Movement and was a delegate to the 
Second World Conference of Chris- 
tian Youth in Oslo, Norway, in 1947. 


* Austin, Texas—C. Ellis Nelson, 
Austin Seminary Professor, is acting 
as research coordinator in the Higher 
Education Study Project for the 
Texas Legislative Council. A study 
authorized by the state legislature to 
make possible overall planning and 
coordination in the state educational 
system, it will work especially on the 
problem of higher education for Ne- 
groes. 


Austin, Texas—Southern Arkansas 
and Northern Louisiana churches re- 
port enthusiastically their appreciation 
of the “Flying Preachers” from Austin 
Theological Seminary who have been 
filling their pulpits recently. Weekly 
flights of advanced seminary students 
were made possible when one student 
made his plane available for trips. 


* Sherman, Texas—Night classes at 
Austin College have recently been 
offered for the benefit of residents of 
Sherman and nearby communities. 


WITH OUR MISSIONARIES 


* Alpine, Texas—The stork beat 
the Eugene Lewis Daniels, who were 
on the last lap of a journey from 
Korea and Japan to Atlanta, Ga., 
when a baby girl was born to Mrs. 
Daniel on a Southern Pacific train 
near Valentine, Texas. Mother and 
baby are “doing fine” in Alpine Hos- 
pital, Alpine, Texas, as we go to press. 


* Kobe, Japan—Dr. Paul Crane 
spent Christmas holidays in Kobe, 
Japan, with his family, returning to 
the hospital in Chunju, Korea, Janu- 
ary 11. Dr. Ovid Bush of the Chunju 
Hospital plans to spend several weeks 
in Japan with his family following 
Dr. Crane’s return to Chunju. 
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Next Month! 


the first issue of PRESBY TEI 





This new magazine will bring you each month 
INSPIRATIONAL GUIDANCE and HOW TO DO IT articles. 


SUPERINTENDENTS! Here’s the help you’re looking for in developing and administering in the 
Sunday school a teaching program that will result in Christian commit- 
ment and living and the development of future leaders. 


CHURCH OFFICERS! This is the kind of magazine you'll want to help you build a growing 
_—" See that every teacher and worker receives this new teaching 
tool. 


Don’t miss a single copy of PRESBYTERIAN ACTION, 
the magazine for active Presbyterians. 


Published by the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 


$2.50 single yearly subscription 
Only $2.00 each in groups of five or more 








Share your faith this Easter 


sive THE BRIDGE of GOD 


by Robert A. Lapsley, Jr. * 
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Since 1947 the Natural Bridge of Virginia has been the setting for Dr. 
‘ s ‘ Lapsley’s inspiring sunrise services. This book, a spiritual interpretation 
oS 6 of this natural wonder, radiates the saving message of Easter. For those 
E BRIDGE of GOD who have not been able to share in these Easter services at the bridge 
or who have not heard them broadcast, this book brings the message that 
all can share—the joy of God’s promise to man at Eastertide—the prom- 
ise of the life everlasting that gives courage and strength, turning defeat 
‘and despair into victory and hope. This Easter share your joy in the prom- 


ise of Christ. 
$1.50 
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